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ABSTRACT / \ \ ^ 

, This study is a two-part analysis aimed at ^ 
determining what differences occur in the incidence of pove'rty when 
diffe];e'n1; definitions of income- are employed aiad wheii the time frame 
of analy)Eis is changed. The first part of the aiialy'sis concentrates 
on school-aged children, while the second part studies families. The 
study is based on data from the Survey Research Center's Panel Study 
of .Income Dynamics^ for the years 1968-1972. -For the analyses of 
school-aged children, all children in ,the panel between the ag6s of 5 
and 18 in the spring of 1972 were counted^ resulting in « sample of 
5,834 children. For the family analysis those families ia 1972 which 
included a male head from 1968, a female head from 1968, or the wife 
of a male head in 1968 were counted, resulting in a sample 3ize of 
4,010 families. In, general, adjustme(nts to annual family money income 
to account for certain costs of receiving income, and for certain 
non^money components of income, result in little change in the rank 
ordering in economic status of familes and children. The results also 
show-that the incidence of poverty is higher for children than for 
families,^ by all measure^ .Although adjustments to annual money 
income can change a family's economic position, especially in Amoving 
it^out of the poverty classification, the time period covered appears 
to be a more influ^tial factor. A crude assessment of the effects of 
changing the measure of poverty on the relative number counted as 
poor in different sib-national -area's -was attejapted. The reisults'are 
inconclusive. Variotts policy implications stemming fjrom. the results 
of this 3tu^/^are given. (Author/AM)' ^ ^ 
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Task Force as, a whole or of indivi'dual members ^ 

'This paper presents a two-part analysis aimed at determining what 
differences occur in the incidence of poverty when different 
definitions of income are employed and when the time frame of 
analysis is changed. Th^ first part of the analysis concentrates 
on schobl-aged children, while the seconcl part studies families^ - 
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- PREE'ACE . 

Section 823 pf the Education Araendnnents of 1974 (PL ,93-380) 
. requires a thorough study of the manner in vAiich the 
relative meaJlte of poverty for Ose in the finarig?ial 
assistance prografn^ authorized. by Title I of the Elementary 
' and SecQnplary Educat;ion Act of 1965^ may be more accurately 
and currently developed. • 

That financial assistance prog r a* is admini^stered by the Commissioner 
Education^ through the Office of Education^ Department of He^th^ Edu- 
ciation^ and Welfare. An important feature is the use of a foprtula pre- 
scribed by Section 103^ of the Elonentary and Secondary.. Edu^ati Act for 
the annual. distribution of Federal funds to school distr><its. A signifi- 
cant factot *in the ^orntula is the number of school-age/children 5 to 17 in 
poor families within e^ch school district. The meMwfte of poverty v*iich 
is used r and which is the subject of tb^ study mapdated by Section 823^ 
is the Federal government's official statistica]/aefinition of poverty 
(also known as the.Orshanskyr 0MB;;Censu3 Bur^Ur or Social Security pov- 
erty lines) V / 

other work related to poverty measji/ement has been called for in re- 
cent legisla^iive acts. In the Compr^ti^sive Enployment and Trainii>g- Actr 
the Secretary of Labor is directed t6 develop and maintain comprehensive 
hoasehold budget data at differenVleyels of living^ including a "level 
of adequacy." Any such review or the l^el of adequacy^ must necessarily 
be closelv related to irieasure^f poverty. The Housing cmd Caorounity De- 
velopm^KAct of 1974 gives tl^ Secretary of HUD authority to adjust the 
poverty tneasure to reflect ypcal variations in the cost of living ^ The 
Conference Report accorapaoyirig it directs the. Secretary to develop or ob- 
tain data with respect ' tcTthe "extent of povepty" by raetropolitap^areas 
and to submit such dat^to the Congress as par ^ of a March 31 ^ pin 9' 
v^report. / , ' 




Because of the' br6a(3 scope of the subject matter/ coverage of the 
study of the meaatfrevpf poverty mandated by Section 82 J of the Education 
Amendments of 1974 was extended to include implications of the study find 
ings for the pwerty-related programs of all affected Federal departments 
puid agencies./ The Title I program of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Apt was/gwe'h th^ treatment^ to meet the legislatively 
mandated. jspecificati^ns for the study as well as to serve as a primary 
•example of^aH)li6art:ion of the corwepts of ^poverty measurement to Federal 
programs-/ The findings of the study are published in a report' entitled^ 
^The Meassure 6f Poverty." An 'important pbjective of the study was full 
discussion and documentation of the major elements of currently aj^lied 
and potentially usable poverty measures. Material containing essential 
suRDortiJig documentation for the study was assembled as technical papers. 
These have been written tb stand alone as ccMiplete technical treatments- 
Qf specific subjects, 4 
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.'iSiis stufJy is a two-^rt analysis a imi&d at determining what differ- 
ences ocfcur in the incidence of poverty when different definitions of in- 
cbwe are enployed ancJ when the time frame of analysis is changed. The 
first part of the analysis concentrates on school-^ged children, while 
the second part studies families: The study is based on data from the 
Survey Research Center's Panel Study of Income Dynamics, for the years 
^ 1968-1972. For. the analyses of school-aged children, all chj.ldren in 
•the pan'el between the .ages of 5 and 18 (Inclusive) in the spring of 1972 - 
wer€t counted, resultiijg in a s^le of 5,834' children. This definition 
of achool^ed children differs slightly from that enployed by the Bureau 
of Census, whi^ph defines a school-aged child as betwteen the ages tff 5 and 
17 (inclusive).. For the^amily analysis those families in 1972 'which in- 
cluded a male head from 1968, a female head from 1968, or the wife of a \. 
-male head in 1968 were counted. In effect, splitoff families formed by " 
children leaving the original family were excluded from thfe analysis. 
This was necessary because five-year measures of poverty are difficult\o 
apply to new families. The result was a sample size of 4,010 families. 
Because of this selectivp filtering, .the sanple for the family analysis 
is not a representative ^ccoss section of the entire population since 
it undercounts families with young heads.- 

' In general, adjustments to annual family money income to account for 
certain cost§ of receiving income (namely, the payment of Federal .indiv id- 
dual income taxes and Social Security taxes), and for certain nonmoney corfl- 
ponents of income (food stanps, ftree housing and fckxJ, and the imputed 
rent of home owners) result in little change in the rank ordering in eco- 
nomic* status of families and children. This is so dest)ite the progressive 
nature of the Fea^ral individual income-tax. However, substantial changes 
occur In the incidence of poverty. Fewer families and children are poor 
when the adjustments are made^ Elderly families benefit from their large 
amounts of imputed rent, while food stamps lift a significant number 6t 
children out^of poverty.' The results show that the incidence of poverty 

higher for children than for families, by all measures. This is' be- 
cause families with more children are disproportionately poor, independent 
of jcace, and dispjroportionately black, a group which is more likely to be 
poor independent of family size. ^ 

> Although adjustments to annual money income can change a family *s 
economic position, especially in moving it out. of*^ the poverty classifi- 
cation, the time period covered appears to be a more influential factor. 
Overall, the incidence of five-year poverty as opposed to one-year pov- 
erty-is lower for both families and children — by about 18 percent for 
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^vbt^^ But IT when these net figures are examined in greater* detail 

>^^eV^ itore sute are discovered v For ©xanple, 34 percent of 

were poor vAiien incx>ne was measured on an annual basis 
'•^wete not poor A*ien money inccHiie was measured^over. a five-year period* 
^. Qfi^^^^ hand r 20 percent ot the children ^v^O^weie ppoc-iai'the 
^ = l^^r^ raeasHre. were not poor by the annual . measure . Theses changes 
ate^^^^ across all dempgr^ic groups. Children in 

^ and in families with poorly-educated hfeads/who aredis- 

poor by the cuihu^l measure , are even worsen off when a 
fiye-year.iiaea^^ the better-efiucatedr vrtio are 

Ifei^^ by poverty inthe short rianr are even better off - 

<in t^^ As a result of this> both race and education are nfcire 

' powerful long-run poverty, than of short-run poverty r with 

race bein#eq)ecially influential for children. One group of families 
who w^^ ptoor in the short ruh^ but benefited somewhat 

by a longer time horizon, were families with female heads. Alt^pugh un- 
mariried^^i^ young children and thus more prone to poverty in a 
:par1:ia^ar year,! femalie heads are less likely ^to remain poor, for long.e . 
- .periods of time. • 

: ' A ctu6e assessment of the effects of changing the measure of poverty 
on the relative number counted as poor in different subnational ateas,was 
ifeten(jted. The results are inconclusive. The correlations between dif- 
Srerit measures for 16 region-by-city size areas "appear sufficiently high 
xy indicate that ^e allocation of funds would probably not be signifi- 
JSimtly affected ^ examining subnatiorial areas. However , still smaller 
iireas might difflt more in their relative mix of large families ver^Sus / 
other poor or single families^^r in the amount of instability of income 
from year to year ^ so that thi^^^ conclusion should be interpre- 

ted cautiously. . : 



The poliey inplications of the results, of thlsXstudy can be sum- 
^ • roar ized as follows: • ; 

1. . Viewing poverty ot^et* a longer time horizon worsens the position 
of black families and families with poorly-educated heads^ while im- ; 
proving the -position of vrtiite families; families with better-educated 
heads, and female-headed families. This result has special significance 
V for the Title 1 program. While the differeritial effects .of extending the 
: t|Bie period of . ahalysis may not -be critical in determining the allocation 
of emergency help/enabling families to eat or pay rent r they may be of ' 
great iitportance in providing funds for ptogra?ps directed at offsetting . 
the effects of persistent poverty , such as.coipperfeating for an inade- . 
• quate hofne environment through extra help'in schpol. 

• 2: Food stanps have a substantial effect on the incidence of poverty 

■* among school-aged children, enabling 15.7 percent of the children who were 

poor a^ter other adjustments were made to family money income to mov^ above 
' the poverty line. This is especially inportant in regard to the allocation 

of Title I program funds, which ate specifically aimed at this group. 
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3. In determining the rank orcfer in the ^economic status of families 
F^sderal taxe^ have little effect r despite the progressive nature of the ^ 
irtdividua^^ taxes from family money in- 

ooine results'^ In a i^i^ht increase in the incidence of poverty/ with the 
effect being 'unifQEnly distributed across vatious demograj^iic groiflps . 

' 4 . 4* Adding asset income In the form of .inputed rental income to 
iKma pmiers significantly inproves the^econcMtiic position of the elderly. 
Htiiieifer /s^^ care must be .taken in interpreting this result. Many of 
the elderly are overhousedr andy the large inputed rental income does not 
help buy food or medical care mich may.be needed immediately. 

• §• A brief examination of subnatiofial areas produced inconclusive 
results^ Further research is. needed to indicate vAether the use of dif^ 
fereijt meausures of poverty would have miicil effect on the relative numbers* 
Of poor in small geogra£*iic areas. 
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DJTRObUCTION AND SUMMARY. OF RESUtTTS 



INTRDDOCTION ^ * . • ■ / 

■ ■ ■ • • . ; ■ ; / 

When considering the allocation, of funds to geographical areas.^ or 
the inprovement of eligiijility rules for income maintenance or other sub- 
sidized programs, or even the assessment of trends in economic w^l-being 
•for subgroups or subareas, it is appropriate to reexamine per ideally the 
definition and measurement of poverty.. Evfen if it is impossibMi to use 
the most precise or sophisticated definition, in practice^ it |S useful to 
kfiow how well the sinpler and more available measures relate /to the more 
expanded' measures one. might consider. 

. . Ihe.'congtuerice amondj Various measures can, be assessed in several 
ways/ Tirst, one can look at the simple correlations between the measures 
for; individuals and for families. " These correlations will show how well 
one can predict the level of econanic well-being (or whether in poverty) 
of an individual or family for one .measure if one knows the level (or whe- 
ther in poverty) for SOTie othet measure. A second ^ay is to see vrtiether 
the relationship between poverty and other variables, particularly those 
reflecting policy options cr easily ascertainaWglflemographic character- 
istics such as age, sex, and race., depends on flPpoVerty is ^efined>_ 
■Third, one can test the sensitivity for differpt geographic areas, of 
models that use information concerning the pr^rtion of the same subgroup 
classified as poor by another definition. If various poverty definitions 
apply diffeuently across demographic groups/ and geografiiic areas vary . 
widely in demograf^ic composition, subarea estimates of the'niimber of poor 
might be badly fJistorted by using' an inacJequate definition of /poverty. 

DEFINITION OF POVERTY - r\. 

When the Federal government first began in 196,4 to organize a con- 
certed attack on poverty in the United States, the official poverty 
threshold was established as total annual money incane below $3000 for a 
family arid below $1500 for unrelated individuals. It has been argued 
that majbf improvements to thi^/definition could come from: 1) relating 
income to an estimate of need -based more fully on family size and age-sex 
composition, 2) adding nonmpney components of income to money income, 
and subtracting certain cost's of receiving income, and 3) lengthening ^ 
the time period over v^ich/incane is measured to longer than one year. 
In 1965 the Bureau of Cen^^us began to publish data based on an iniproved 
poverty definition vrtiich/ related income to a»} estimate of need based on , 
family size and age-se^^^composition. . * 

-7 ■ 

PROCEDURE / • 

- This Study analyzes the effdbt of incorporating other adjusti4nt§ to 
the measure of incSne used to determine the economic Status and the inci- 
dence of poverty of bdth families and school-aged children^ Certain non- 
money components of incane, such as the amount saved on food stamps and 
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ins igh t s • On an ^ annual bas is , 
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Th(^ results provide^ sdne interest inc 

, ttier(^ is an extreinely high /correlation 

• bf irioaoe across the entire population o/ 
•v cAiidt^^ Families and children vrfio ar^ 
* iiy mmn ihcorae. is used a^ the incOTie 

^off vitiei^ adjustments are njkde. to jnoney Iricortie to arrive at an improved 
'estimat(^ pf economic well-rbeing. Cc«fiverselyr families which are rela-^ 
tively worse of f by the mpSt basic definition are also relatively worse 
off when ^ expanded measure is used, with, the exception of elderly fami- 
lies which generally have large amounts of inputed rent as a result bf 
owniiig Eheir homes. As would be expected , given tjie high correlatibhs be- 
^tjwefen alternative def in it;Lons^^^ characteristics exhibit the 

same degree of assbciatioh' with the various measures, with the educational 
level of the head of the family having the strongest association. 

Adjustments to the inccjne irjeasure are mu<* njpre important to an 
^ dnalysii of the incidence of, poverty than to an analysis of income leyels. 
Bie most notable chapge is. that fnany fewer f^ilies and^ school^iad^chil-' 
dren are in poverty after the adjustments are made ^' Poor peG{>^HHb sti^l 
jrelativeiy worse off ccxi5>ared .to other ^families after adjustihg^raPfey in- V 
cone, but the position of many iiS inproved enough to. move them over the 
/ unchanging poverty threshold. Thus, approximately. '29 percent of 'all- fam- 
. ilies and school-aged children who were in poverty in 1971 ac<?ording to 

the off icial poverty definition were not in poverty under a broader defi- - 
. nition of inccxne, with fobd stamps having a significant effect on the sta- 
tus of children. It waiis ^also found that v*ien schbol-aged children were 
analyzed, the iricidence o^ poverty was greater for all income meaisu res , 
indicating that poverty is^a more pervasive phenomenon artiortg individuals 
; than among families. Families with inpre qhildren are mor^ likely to* be 

poor^ thus increasing the incidence ot poverty among children. More im-* 
- portarttly, families with large numbers 6f children are more likely to be 
black, and blacks are more likely tO:be pbpr. These -two factors result 
in race being a much more powerful influence in determining the annual 
poverty status of school-aged children than!of all families. 

While the costs of receiving income jand the nonmoney components of 
income can change a family's economic position, especially in moving it 
out of poverty, %ie. effect of changing ^the measurement period is^much 
more crucial. The correlations across all families and all children are 
still high between thd annual measures and the fiye-year measures, but 
are lower than the correlations aimong the annual measures themselves. 
However,- the principal effect of time shows up in assessing the .incidence 
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of poverty. Overall r a longerVtime horizon reduces the incidence of pov- 
erty — by 17 'percent' for thildren and 19.3 percent for families. But 
these net figures hide even more substantial changes in the position of 
femilie^ arid children .Thirty-four percent of the school-aged children 
**K> were |K)or by the off icial annual ddfihition^f poverty were not poor 

family money inbome was averaged over five 'years. On the other hand r 
20.4 percent of the children who were ooor by the longer-run measures 
were not poor by tfee annual measure. /^lese cha^ were hot distributed 
evenly across .all demographic, groups. Children in black farailiesf and in"^ . 
families with poorly-educated heatSsr who were disproportionatel^y poor by 
the annual measurer Were even'wojrse of f vrtien a five-year measure was 
used. .Hiese groups> if they were able to escaj^e poverty r could dp jsov, 
only t^j^jorarily. On the other, handr white fam'ilies and families with > 
better, educated headsr two groups which were relatively tmaf fected by 
poverty in the short r uj^^r were even better off in "the long run. A' longer ^ 
time horizon also improved the situation of families .with unmarVied fe- 
aiale heads r» although t^ groupvwas still di^roportionately poor in 
both run. *As a result.of these difiEereiitjial effects 

of changing the roeasuremdit p^rickJr both race and education are more . . . 
powerful determinants of long-run poverty 'than of short-run poverty r 
v*iile sex-marital status i|s relatively less- iiiportaht. 

Ais mentioned earl ier r it^ is also of interest to dej:ermine if the ^ 
. relationship between the various measures of inccxne fouihici for the nation 
as a whole hold when s^ geographical areas are analyzed. One way • 
to test this is to estimate the projpqfrtlon poor under one definition of 
inccHne from knowledge concerning the proportion poor under a different 
definition 6f income. In order for the iresults to differ r the alterna- 
tive definition; must make more difference to some •demographic groups than 
to others r and the distributions of these groups must also vary widely 
from oae area to another Given the conplex and clustered nature of the 
sanple initially and the skewed distribution by county resulting fr<xn geo- 
graj^iical nobility over. tinner the smalle^^^^ that were appropriate to 

analyze the relationship between the various measures were 16 subareas 
which combined region and size of largest city in the local area^ The re- 
sults are mixed. For the annual measures the estimates for the nation as 
a v*K)le and for the 16 subareas did not differ to any degree. However, ^ 
there is some indication that if a five-year measure of total family in- 
come were obtained r one could better estimate the proportipn.; poor .under a 
more conprehensive five-year measure for smaller geogragiiical^reafi than 
for the nation as a v*iole. This copld be a result of the power of the 
race variable in determining long-run poverty r combined with the fact that 
the distribution of black families is concentrated in large metropolitan 
areas and in the rural South. , > 
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TH^ SEfBlTmTO OF THE I^rcIDE^O 'OF POVEIOT AMONG ^GHOO 
\ •• . CHIIiDREN TO.DIFFEKENT Mp^SUIffiS OF I^KX)ME^^!t • 

iNERGDafrriON" - . 

In attenptxng to determine the extent of poverty anpng the population 
the definition of poverty i^ drucial. Such' definitions consist of two parts 
* ?i definition of income arSf a definition of needs. In 1964 Mollie Orshansky 
O^v^e Social Security Administration, with assistance from the Bureau of the 
:Geiisus, developed the definition of poverty which was adopted in 1969 by the 

Management and Budget as the official Federal poverty measure. 
^.tOtal annudl family money incOTie^as selected as the measure of incoine, 
[.^''?a)id,:as, a def inition of needs a standard based on the "BconOTiy Food Plan" 
> develoE^ the Dq>artm^t of Agriculture was selected. fAt 1975(^ midyear , 
prides/ an approximation of this standard Would be $1800 plus $800 peirj^r- 
.or $5000 for a family of four.) Total annual family money income is the 
^sum of all noney income, including both public and private transfer, income/ 

reroivcd by ^ali menbers of t^^ family unit in a given year. If the measure ' 
..is li^ss than the minimum needs stanc?ard of the family for . a given year, 
-.:^e xataHy (and all individu^ 

*' ''•-.**■ ■ ■' ' . • ■ ■ , . ■ ■ _ . . " ' ' 

. Bo^ the iriccMne^mQalsure and the needs standard enployed in the official 
Federal definition have been the subject of criticism. Theneeds standard 
has been criticized as being based on a diet v*iich is not nutritiohally 
:ade(]uate when followed regularly (and which requires an unrealistic degree 
<>£ expertise in food management in order to meet minimum niAritional leyelsu 
evm if the requisite mq^. is available) and, from nbt adequately accounting 
for the differential impacfespf inflation across different s^tors of the j 
Vecbi^piny. The iriccxne measure is deficient, some" say, because it fails t^^ 
: cK:couht for nonmoney income that certain families enjoy, siach as rent-free 
Housing provided as part of a ^to. A family witdi^- low mon|^ income may be ^ 
able confortably to meet its minimum needs if i,i|;;«3oes not have bo pay for, 
its housing, but may still be classified as poqp' by the officios, definition 
of poverty. On the other hand, the off icial income defifnition is a gross # > 
rather than a net, measure as it fails .to account for. certain cQsts that. • ^ 
/individuals incur in receiving their money incane, such as taxes, 6hild 
c^e costs; and' ccmnuting costs. A family may earn an adequate amount of 
income to cover basic needs, but if a portion of that income must go to 
pay Federal, state, and local taxes, the family may not actually be able 
to meet those, needs. Hie official definition, however, vfeuld not count 
the f^iJLy as poor. ^ . ' 

"O, ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

Bie annual measure of income used under the dfficial definition has also 
been criticized as an inaccurate determinant of a family's "true" economic ^ 
status. Over a person's lifetime he can expect to average a particular 
level of income each year. However, in any given year, the pferson's 
actual iiKX^ ma^ deviate quite substantially frcxn his normal lev^l of 
ihcomel 1?art of these deviations cari Ijjp »account^ for by lifer^ple ef- 
'fiects on income. Young peoj>le, for exanple, rnay|^experiehce a Ipw level 
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of annual income as they obta:i^ti* their education or acquire 
theic jobs, but often can expect nuch higher income in the 
reverse pattern in income levels is:,^enerally true for elderly people. In 
short, annual income is not sufficiently broad to differentiate among in- 
dividuals situated at various stages of the. life cycle. Hie deviations in 
the normal level of income can also be the result of pure candbm fluctua- 
tions in annual income because of temporary uneitployment, Llln6ss, or ex- 
traordinary business losses or gains. In order to capture the 
effects and the random fluctuations to arrive at an* accurajte d(»termina- 
tion of a family's normal econcxnic status, the time horizoh woijild have to 
extended over a longer period than a single year. 
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While this is an interesting theoretical issue, its deal. 
! arises in attenpting to allocate funds for government programsl aimed at 
helping thfe needy.. What areas should be helped, v*iich individMals should 
qualify? Clearly the answer depends on what kind of problem 
is aimed at alleviating. In allocating emergency help en 
to* eat and pay rent, a, shortr-run measure of income would 
ate, but if the program is directed toward offsetting ih^ effj 
sistent poverty, f or exanple by comftensatirtg for an inadi 
ronment through extra help ^at school, a longer-riinjneasi 
be more suitable. ' 
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This stu<^ concentrates on the effect of incorporating/ some a^pect^ • 
of these various criticisms pf the official income measure in determining 
the incidence of poverty'ant)ng school--aged children. fThree different mea- 
sures of income were calculated. Income * I was total family money income 
~ a measure equivalent to that used by the .Bureau of/ Census. Income. II 
vas then formed by subtracting from family money income one particular 
cost of earning inibpme — Federal individual income taxed ~ and adding On 
certain nonmoney coirpohents^' of income — the value df fr^e' housing re- 
ceived either as part of a job or from friends or r/elatives, and the net 
imputed rent enjoyed by home owners. Another nonmoney conponent of in- 
come — the. amount saved on food stanps by the famUy 7^ was then added to 
Income II to form income III. These measures were all/ calculated for the 
one-year period 1971. Then, in* order to ^inalyze the Effects of extending 
th€^: time span over which "income is measureja;.; both^ I and III were 

avefag^ over the f ive-x®^^ period 1967-1971.. To determine the economic 
status of the survey individuals, these five measures wer^ related to a 
rieeds ^andard which was virtually equivalent to that used by the Bureau 
of Census. Those school -aged children' in families(with^ income less than 
needs for the' different time periods; were defined/as in poverty under the 
various measures. Finally, to focus' on the persistence of poverty ampng 
school-aged children, the years in which income was less than needs were 
counted, 'for both Income I and InccMne III. (For a detailed description of 
the needs standard and tjne differeate'T^jgasures of income as well as a de- 
nser ipt ion of the other variables used in the ^alysis, see the Glossary.) 



CDRRELKnONS BETWESW THE DIFPEKEJn' MEASURES OP INCOME 

^ The first question, then, is what difference do these various raea- 
sures make in ascertaining the relative economic status of school-^ged^^ 
chirdren? An overview is provided by the correlations tetween-ihese dif- 
ferent measures, as given in TSble 1. As. can he seen, cor relations 
between the y^ious measures ol annual ingorae ar^^qulte high — greater < 
than .98 fo^^lt definitions or iqcoroe,'^TOicait^^ better than 

96" percent <irf the variance in one measure can be explained by "differences 
in another measure • T!h<?^ correlation between five-year average Incanne I 
^and five-Y^s^ as^erage Income III is likewise in excess of .98. The rela-* 
t^^onship^ between annual infcoroe and the annual income/needs ratio is not 
as strong ^s that between the annual measures of iriccxne, with the correla- 
tion coefficients dcqpping to between. ; 85 and> .89.. This reinforces tli^ 
officially-held position that inqomel is not the sole determinant of eco- . 
noinic wejl-being ^ family size is also crucial. The importance of time 
In determining economic status is indics^ed by the furthef^rop in theV 
coefiicieots when airjhual income is con5)ared with the five-year measures 
of income/needs. Ih general, however, the high values of the corr^latlfcon 
' coefficients for Income I, Income II and Income III v*ien measured alone^ 
v^n related to neieds, and when calculated for an annual or a five-year ' - 
time period, indicate that few differences ari^ as a result pf the dif- 
ferent definition^ of income in determining the relative economic states 
of ti)e entire population of sch<Jol-aged children.^ This conclusion is fur- 
ther confirmed hy. Tables 2-4- \4iich give the distribution of school^aged 
children by these various measures. Np significant differences .are appar- 
rent v*ien the different definitions of income are used. H9wever, it is ' 
interesting to note from Tables 3 ^nd 4 that average level of the/Income 
Ill/bteeds ratios are lower than the average level of the Income I/Needs 
ratios, inplyin^ that for sc*iooJ-aged children, the amount^ of Federals in- 
come taxes taken out of gross family money income exceeds ,the amount of 
ribnmoney inqome; on the averdge,- As will be seen, this result does not 
hpjLd for families of school -aged children who are in poverty, reflecting 
the progressive nature of the Federal individual income-tax. 

INCX«E AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS : ~r 

What demogrd^iic cjj^racteristics are mo^t inportant in explaining the 
different levels of these measures for school-aged children? Because some 
inportant demografAiic characteristics are interrelated, it is inportant 
(and often difficult) to separate the independent influence of each of the 
diaracteristics. vFor example, age of the head and the educational attain- 
ment of the headCmay both l)e inportant determinants of a family's relative 
economic status — families with poorly educated heads and with elderly 
heads ar^both more likely to have a lower level of economic well-being. 
^Howeverv^elderly heads tend to have less education, thus resulting in - 
lower ec^nanic status, and age itself may be of little independent inpor- 
tance. 'nhe iix3ependent power (as indicated by Beta ) of a selected set of 
demograpniq variables in expliaining differences in the levels of these 



various measures for failles with school-aged (^ildren is shown in 
Table 5.' (For an explanation of Beta r see the methodological note.) 
can 6e seen, the educational level of the head is by far ^e dominant d ^ 
termihant, Vs'might be expected given the powerful influence of educat^.. 
in the labor market. Hie effect of education is even more pronounced in 
the longer run roeasurps than in the annual measures r indicating that even . 
highly ^ucated pec^le may experience temporary slun|)Sr and vice-versa. 
The race variable is particularly interesting. It? effect on one-year 
money inocSroe* is extremely low; it is slightly more powerful in explaining 
differences in five-year average money income v but still. ranks loW in im- 
Eiortance dompared to the other d«nograE*tic variables. However^ v*ien fam- 
ily size is taken into account in determining income/needs^ the relative 
(and absolute) inportance of race increases. This increase, is e&pecially ' 
marked v^en a five-year time perspective is taken. This is the result of 
a two-fold process. Black families have a higher number of school -age^^ 
cAildrenr on the average^ than v*iite families. Black families comprise . ^ 
10.4 jpercent of the families (Table 16) r 4>ut 15.2 percent of all- school- 
aged children are in black families. White familiesr on the other hand ^ ^ 
account for 86.9 percent of the families/but only SD J. percent of the \ . 
school-aged children.. This average higher nuftiber of childiien would sy^^- 
tematically give. black families a higher need standard Jfhan v*iite families. 
Moreover:^ \blaok families with school-aged children have\consistently lower 
ihcoroes than v*iite^ families. This shows "up in tfee power of the race yari- 
able;dn explaining"^ the nuniber of i«arl in poverty. It is the most powerful 
variable r even outrank iijg education. TJhese two factors result in race 
being a more powerful |)redictor of income/needs than of incomer and a more 
powerful predictor of lOTg-run measures "than' of annual measures. 

THE INCIDEI4CB OF POVEKn? - 

The discussion so far has examined the relationship of 'the different 
measures of income to thevdetermination of the economic statofe of all 
school-age4 bhildren; Although a large degree of uniformity, was foyind in 
enploying the different definitions of incc»ne^ across the entire pppulatiori 
of sdiOQl-aged children r it is possible that significant differences oc- 
cur at thfe lower end qf the incane distributrion which are being Swamped 
by a great degree of similarity at the higher end of .the inoMne-distribur 
tipn. Because of thiSr it is inportant to. analyze separ cutely the effect 
of the different measures of income on the count and composition of 
school-aged children in poverty. And as shown by Table 6v the income 
measure does make a difference in dfetermining whetheif a sqhool-aged child 
is in {)0S^erty. Sane children who are in poverty by one measure of incOTie 
are fiSt in poverty vAien another measure is usedr as indicated by the cor- 
relation coefficients of less than 1.00 between the different measures of 
poverti^ (A correlation coefficient of 1.00 would mean that all children 
%*o were in poverty by one definition wpuld be in poverty by another def- 
inition^ and all children who were not in poverty by one definit^n would 
not be ii> poverty by another definition^ This result is not surprising, 
especially when ccMnparing the different annual measures of income. Adding 



tlie anbuuit saved on food stanps to family income ^ for exanple^ should lift 
aooie children above the poverty , line. The lower correlations 'between the 
; annual measures and tHje fiveTy^if measures suggest that time may have a 
m^re. siighif icant effect; ort qljjaf^ing the poverty status of school-aged- 
diiildren than any of the adjustments to the annual measures of income. 

> These tentative cppclusions can be examined in greater detail with 
the help of Table 7 ^ vmch' gives the ^unad justed and adjusted proportions 
of iscH^ for different deitograE*iic groups and 

fOT, different roeasurea/Qf income. The unadjusfted proportions are the per- 
cent of children in the particular demographicf group v^o were in poverty 
using a particular definition of JjMoroe. The adjusted proportions iso- 
late ^e influence of ajparticul^r deroogr^ic characteristic in order to 
give a better idea of the'piire effect of that character istic^ a process 
similar to that described in attempting to determine what demograjiiic. ^ 
^laracteristicrs were roost important in explaining differences in the eco- 
nobic xStitus of sp^l-aged children. An' illustration^ of how this adjust- 
n«it works -may: be hel^ Table 7 shows Uiat 39.6 percent: of %hildr^^ in 
black families were in poverty using Income I as^ the i^gpme measure r/ an^ 
46.8 percent of children in fafeili^s with a head-'who les? than five, 
grades of education were likewise in poverty . These two groups are un- * 
doubtedly iftterrelated — marty black families are also: poorly educated. 
The adjusted ptdportions account for tii^^s ijiterr^ljatior^ip and isolate 
the pure effect of the rape variable ^y assuming that black families 
have the same distribution of ieducatidiiai ^tainmerit of the head, as non- 
black'familiesr and thep estimating the proportion of^ black school-aged 
children- who would be in poverty even if the heads of black families had 
■ the same educational attainment as the heads of nonblack families.- 
this estimate r then, it can be concluded that the low education of tne 
heads^'of black families is not the solte reason that black^ school?*age^ 
children suffer fronv a disproportionately high incidence of poverty — 
some other factor (such as racial discrimination in the'labqr nva|pketr ^ 
lower quality of education for €he s^e ye^rs pf schooling^ etc. ) is 
exer^iig a strong influence. . ^ / / 

Several points are illustrated by T^ble 7 concerning the incidence ^ 
of poverty among school-aged children. - Under the most basic iha)me. mea- 
sure — total family money income (Income i) — 12.7 percent of all 
schbblr-aged children were in families -^^ch were in poverty in 1971, with 
the incidence disproportionately high for\ children in black families, in 
families with an unmarried female head, arid in families with a poorly edu- 
cated or a disabled head. When Federal income taxes were* subtracted from 
money income and certain nbnmoney income coiTpon|pts wer;^ added in to foi:m 
Incdme II, the percent of children in. poverty falls to 10^.7 percent^— a 
16 percent reduction. Thus, unlike the entire population of families 
with school-aged childrien, for falnilies of children in poverty the amount 
of nonrooney income^e^jcceeds the amount of Federal individual income taxes 
(on the average); illustrating th4 progressive nature of the Federal in- 
ocxne tax system. When another nonmqney conponent of incOTie — the net 
value of food stanps — is added to Income II, the percent of school-aged 



chijdjc:en in poverty falls, by 15.7 percent,^© 9.0 percent of all children. 
1!hi8 oenef icial effect of food stanps appears to be cortcentratedpn tho^ 
groig^ whi ch have the highest incidence of poverty — blacks, the poorly 
educatecf,' the disabled, *and the female-headed families. . 

^ - When a five-year time perspective is taken, the overall iri(h.dence of 
poverty among schools-aged childrert\falls, both when Incaoe I and Income III 
were used.. However, ^is decrease lbs not evenly distributed across the 
various demographic groups. Childreiv^ in bla\ck^ f^ and ^in families 
with d poorly educated head, two groups v^ich were most -heavily hit by pov- 
er^ when measured on an pumual basis, were even harder hit^when'^the time ' 
hpuzon was lengthened. For .exanple,^ 46.'8 percent of the children in fami- 
lifs headed by a person with lies s .than five grade3 of education we ce in 
poverty v^en Income I was measured onr an annual basis, whilg 52.7 percent 
were, in poverty when Income I was measured ohf a five-year: basis. On the 
otiier hand, 8.3 percent of the children in families headed by a pergon ^ 
with twelve* grades of education were j»or when Income I was measured in 
1971, but this figure fell to 5.9 pe^cbnt when a five-year measure wa^ 
uiediu^The results are equally striking when the one-year and f ive-year- ^ 
figures' for blacks and whites are conpared. Looking at the one-year and, • 
five-year measures of Income I> the percent of black diildreri in poverty . 
feir somewhat less in^^erms of absolute perpehtage poin^ts (1*7, cdrpared 
to 2.^ fpr v*iites) and much less in terms of petcentag^ reduction^ (4.3 
percent, compared to 38.2 percent for vAiites). These results are' dramat- 
ically reinforced by 'table 9, v^ich shows the distribution of school-aged 
children by the number of years in poverty. With Income I ais the income 
lueasure, over one-fifth of the black children (21.9 percent) were in pov-. 
erty all five years, v*iile only 1.3 percent of the vAiite^hildren were. 
Viewed in another light, only 38.4 percent of the black Aildren were able 
to avoid poverty.in eaqh of the five ye§rs, while 85.4 percent of the 

-i^ite chi^ren were out\)f poverPty in each of the five ^ears. 

While viewing poverty over a^^longer time period worsens the position 
of blacks ^and the poorly educated, it does inprove soitevAat the oosifcion 
of one group of . children who w/re disproportionately poor on an Annual 
basis — cmildren in families with an unmarried female head, the propor- 
tion poor under Income I falling from .347 on an annual basis to .286 on 
a five-year basis. This drop probably resulted from some of the unmarried 
female heads in 1971 being married at some time in the previous years, and 
thus havihg a higher ifiCbme in those years. That higher income would be 
included in the five-year average income, thus inproving the longer run 
position of children in these families relative to their annual position. 



POVERTY AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 



In attenpting ±D discoveu: which family characteristics are mosf^im-: 
portant w* explaining v^y school-aged children are in poverty, the re-?* 
suits discussed aboVe are lEurther strengthened, as seen in Table 10. ^ 
6n an annual basis, rac^ and sex-marital status of the head of the family 



.gtand out the most powerful predictors of poverty for school-ad[ed chil- 
- dren, with education of the head aliso inportant.. Wheh a fiveTyear measure , 
of poverty is used, sex-i^arital status loses some of its relative and abso- 
lute power, while both race and education irtcrease ir> explanatdry power. 
In other words; race and education are wpfe powerful variables in determin- 
ing the iong-^rup poverty status of school-aged children than »they -^re in 
•detem the short-run status, a result v^hich follows' from the discus- ^ 
siQhTof the differential e£f lengthening the time period on the in- 

cid^i^ of poverty a!tong 9^ sufcgrpups of .the pc^lation. Primarily 
because of this increased these t^j^^ the overalf power 

of all the variables is greater in explaining^ lorig-run po^ef ty' tJ^ short- 
run poverty^ as seep by the higher R for the long-run mea^res. Referring 
back to T^le 5, it can be seen that facet and education are even more pow- 
. erful in explaining the number 'of years in poverty for schoQl-agecl chil- 
dren, with race once again being the single most important factor. 

". .. ■ • * ■ ■■ 

Prom the -above discussion two points ejnerge: . 1) in determining' 
V relative economic status 6£ the entire population of- school-aged child^ro, 
^ few differences^ ise **ien different income measures are utilized; , however, 
2y.when exaanining) the incidence of poveVty among school-aged children, 
substantial diffnenceis can occur when different .definitions of income are 
used. This latter point can be seen dir<ectly from Table 11. This table 
gives the ^rcclnt of children in poverty by one definition of income who, 
were iiot in poverty by. a different definition of income. For exdnple, 
iUusErating a point made earlier, 15.7 percent of the children who were 
poor vitten Income II was used as the income mejasure were not poor when food 
stanps were' added to forip Income III. The results for -annual income mea- 
sures carpared with five-year income measur/^ are particularly interesting, 
for they show a lar^e amount of change in the poverty status of school- 
aged children. Of the 12^►7 percent of the children vrfio wete in poverty by 
the most basic income measure — annual income I — 47.5 percent were not 
in poverty by the broadest measure of income — five-year average In- 
come III. This amounts to 6.0 percent of all school-aged children being 
differently classified as in poverty Ar not^ But the, change works both 
jways* Of the 8.5 percent of the children who were in poverty by the broad- 
est measure, 21.2 percent (equal to 1.8 percent ol all school-aged 
.children) were not in poverty when annual Inccxne I^jwas used as the income 
measure . These classification differences illustrate the importance of se- 
l^ting the aj^ropriate defj.nition of poverty in atteitptihg to determine 
tne incidence of poverty among school-aged pt^^dren. 

SUBNATIONAL AREAS 

The above results indicate that across the national population of 
school-aged children some difficulties would arise in attempting to esti- 
mate the proportion of school-aged children in poverty by ope definition 
of income if it were known what proportion were in poverty by another def- 
inition. Because the Bureau of Census gathers extensive data for only 
one- of the income measures (Income I), at is in^rtaht to attenpt to 
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^ |4iipoint the est^^ problems in going to an expanded defini|:iQn of 
iriocine., It is possit)le that estimation problems stem primarily from dif- - 
forenoes across pibhational areas. For instancy, it is conceivable that 

• .if the proportion poor under Income I were known for each county in the - 
United States # the proportion poor under another measure of income could 

' more accurately be predicted than the results for the nation as a ;v*ole 
indicate. In an attempt to get^ some idea how likely this is, the sanple/ 
of s<^xx>l-a9^ diildren was groups into 16 subareas based on region of ^ 
the^cbtrntrv hxiA the size of the largest city in the, local atea (genetally, 
the otyinty)* The proportions of children in these subareas \A\o were in 
pcver^ Mti^ic the different meetsures of income were then correlatfed. The 
results are,^ shown in Table 12, and a COTpari'son with Table 6 provides 
mixed stpport for'tfie idea that for subnational areas it may be E>ossible. 
' to better estimate the proportions* poor under broader measures 'than that 
enployed by the Bureau o^f Census/ 

Althopgh the figures in the two tables are not exactly comparable 
due to the downward bias introduced in Table 6 by the use of the 6-1 
whether-in-poverty variable, it seems clear frcxu the near equi^pdence of 
the correlations between the annual measures for the two table^ that, no 
accuracy is gained in predicting th6 prdport ion poor under alternative an- 
nual measures of poverty if one look& at subnational geographical areas 
rather than the nation as a whole. However, the lomer run measure of In- 
come I correlates very highly with the longer run roeisure of Ii^come III 
for smaller geograjiiical areas (r =^.983). For subn|tional areas, more 
y/that the nation as a v^le, the differences In^, income concepts are ajparr 
«itly factors that affect familie^ with childr^'^dn one year or another, 
but not so continuously that they reduce th^ correlations over longer 
periods. This holds out some hope that if information on the official 
measures were collected for subnatidn<S]f^eas over a longer time period, 
the proportions poor under more expanded, definitions of income could be 
more accurately estimated. 




V , , "THE SaiSITIVm OF THE INCIDENCE OF POVERTY AMONG 'FAMILIES 
""TO DIFFEKENT MEASURES'OF INCOME . 



INnWXJGnON . 

The |>revious section discussed .the sensitivity of the relative eco- 
fxxnic status alhd the incidence of poverty of school-aged children. Fam- 
ilies with no school -aged children were excluded trckm the cmalysis; the 
£amilies not excluded were weighted by the number of school-aged Children 
in the family. Itiis s^tlopkj^xamines the sensitivity of the relative eco- 
nomlc status and the incidence of poverty .of all families;, independent of 
* the number of sd>d{)l-aged qhiidren in the family. , In discussing* the gen- 
eral findings, ^peci4^ ^t*tention will be ^yeit to significant similarities 
and differences frcm the results* found for ^school-aged children. 

■ -* ■ ^ ' ■ .. ' ' 

M Before beginning, the differences in income measures used in the 
ramily emalysis and those used in the children 4naly$is shotild be noted. 
Total family money income — Income I was used in both analyses. In 
the 'family analysis, both Federal individual income taxes and Fedefral 
Social Security taxes were subtracted frcxn Income I to form Income IV. 

. niere is no conparable income measure in the sc^KX>l-c(ged children anal- 

/ ysis. To form Income V, the same nonmohey income corqponents wex:& added 
to Income IV as were included^ in ' Incomes II and III used in the children 
analysis. As a result, the only difference between Income' III and Income * 
V is that Social Security taxes we^ subtracted from Income V and not In- 
come III./ Because the results oft the family;^analysis indicat§ that the 

■ effect of Social Security taxes is virtually uniform across the.popi>la- 
tion, conparisons between the results for Income III in the school -aged 
children analysis and the results for Income V in the family analysife 
should isolate the effect of changing the unit of analysis. It should 
also be noted that the same time intervals and the same needs standard 

. were used in both analyses. 

gORRELATIONS BETTWEEN THE DIFFERENT HEASURES OF INCOME 

'Rie first question, then, is what differences occur from using'the 
different measures of income in determining i!he relative Economic status 
of the survej^ families? The correlations between the different measures 
of annual income are extremely high, as shown in Table 13 — the coeffi- 
cients drop some^at, but^still remain quite high, when the annual income 
measures are correlated with the five-year measures — ranging around .92. 

. The different five-year measures are all highly correlated — .99 or above. 
When annual income is conpared to an annual, income/needs ratio the correla- 
tions drop noticeably — to around .83. These lower coefficients indicate 
the iiqportance of family size in determining the relative economic status 
of families — families with the same money income can have widely differ- 
ing income/needs ratios due to difference in family size. When annual in- 

r com^ is related to five^ear income/needs ratios, the correlations drop 
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* even further. The relationship is stronger between annual income/needs 
and five-year incoine%e€ds> but. the fact that the Relative economic posi-^ 
tion of families can change greatly over time is stil! apparent. There ap- 
. pears to be little difference in vAiether Incomes .1, IV, or V are j^sed in 
• forming either the annual income/needs measures or the five-year in- 
coine/needs measures, for the correlations between these measures for a 
given time period are 4II vety high — .98 or greater. Thus, while it ap- 
pears that family size and the income measurement period have substantial 
effects on the relative economic status of families, adjusting money income 
for certain costs of earning income and for certain nonmoney income ccJm- 
ponents of income has little overall effect on the relative economic status 
of families. 

A comparison between Table 1 and Table 13 will show whether. any sig- 
nificant differences atise in these correlations if families are weighted 
by the number pf schdol -aged children in the family. There appear to ber 
none. The one-yehr and five-yec^r ingome measures are somev*iat more highly 
correlated with the one-year and five-year income/needs measures in the 
. analysis of children than in the family analysis. This probably results 
from the decreased variance in family size due to the elimination of all 
families without school-aged childr^h in the children analysis. The cor- 
relations between the different income and income/needs measures and the 
nun*)er of years in poverty measures are also slightly higher for families 
with school-aged children than for all families, indicating that the pover- • 
ty status of families with school-aged children may be more stable than 
that of all families. Overall, however, the results are. notably similar . 

^ . ■ • ■ . " ' '' \ ' ■ 

INCOME AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

Another clue to the relation between the various measures of economic 
status is provided by the strength of asisociation of the measures with var- 
ious demografrfiic variables, as shown in Tables 14 and 15. In general, 
^ there is a large degree of unifbrmity across the various measures of in- 
cone, income/needs^'r and the number of years income is less than needs. The 
labor force status and educatioli variables of both the head and the wife 
are the most important explanatory variables; for virtually all qf the mea- 
sures. Since education and occupation are jointly the prime determinants 
of labor earnings, the major component of most families' income, the re- 
sults are hardly surprising. These variables are less strongly associated 
with income/needs than with income alone, indicating that they are less in- 
fluential in determining family size than the level of income. It should 
be noted that results for the variables relating to the wife should be. 
interpreted with care', for they measure a combination of effects. ; For exam-^ 
pie, the apparent power of the wife's education in accounting for differ- " , 
ences in all of the measures is a combination of the effects of education 
in the job marlCet, of the selective mating patterns of the sexes and of ^ 
the mere presence of a wife. One category for this variable is "no wife," 
and this captures both the effect of the lower inccMnes of female-headed 
families (partially due to the lower wages received by women workers) and 
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the effect of the generally lower incomes of families with no possibility 
of a second incoirte earner. . ' ' 



Although there is aa overall high level of Hiniformity acrods the var- 
. .ious.meeisures, there are some meaningful di,fferences. Eklucation of the 
/h6ad is more strongly associated with the longer-run measures than with 
the annual ro^tsures, indicating the importance of education in determining 
a family's normal^ economic status. \0f perhaps greater interest are the 
different levels of association of the race variable with the different 
measures . Race has an extremely Icn^ association with annual inccxne mea- 
z 'sures* Jts rielative explanatory power incseases when annual ijiccme is ad- 
justed for family size, and becomes even more ^werful when the time span 
is lengthenira, ranking just behind the education and labor force status 
V variables. This would suggest that r^bce plays, a significant role in deter- 
mining a family's long-run economic status. Ihis point is further evi- 
denced by the association between race and the number of yiears in poverty, 
; ihdicating that race is highly associated with the persistence of poverty 
'eiintxig fam - * . 

.^^^^ levels of association provide valuable information in de- 

' influence a family's relative econoiAic status^, they 

; t^nd to incojrporate the effects of more than one variable, thus making it 
dif f icul t to ascertaig. the independent effect of a .particular -demograEiiic 
variable, unencumbered by the influence of other yariables. Ihe expl 
tory power of a selected subset of variables, adjusted for the effects of 
, .Qt^ factors, are presented in Table 18. In order to allow 

; ;ixbr ccMiparability with the results found in the school-age2i ciiildren analy- 
sis, the income measures used were those used in the analysis of children. 
As would be expectred from previous results, education of the head of the 
" family id the dominant factor in explaining differences in all of the mea- 
sures, tpth short-run and long-run, with the long-run explanatory power 
being somewhat greater. The sex-inarital status of the head is crucial in 
determining the level of money incc^ne of the fc^ily, illustrating the ef- 
fect, of having a second income earner available'^'ih the family. But vrtien 
; income is adjusted for family size the relative inportance of this vari- 
i^'able decreases — the significance of having a second income earner is 
probably neutralized to a degree as a result of these families being larg- 
er and, thus,^aving greater needs. Age yjf the head is a consistently 
• powerful yar table in explaining differences in the level of inconjp and in-- 
; cdfAe/needs, d^ionstrating the li^^ of both income and family 

' size. However, age is the least inportant Variable in explaining differ- 
ences in the number of years in poverty, /^sparently^ vrtierl other factors 
such as education^ and disability aire taken into account, poverty is like- 
ly to -be equally persistent acrpss all age groups. The changing power of 
the race variable is also of importance. Race is the least infx^r tan t 
variable , in explaining differences in the level of income and 
income/needs, both in the short and long /urt. « Howevierr in explaining dif- 
: ferences in tbiS^E^rsistence of ^^^^ the ipost im- 

^ indicate th'at after teking 

other J^tors. into acQOunt race may not be critical in determining the 
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).eyel of the different measi^eSr but it is crucial in determining the sta- 
bility of those liieasures. A similar pattern of change in relative expten- 
. atory inix>rtance is exhibited by the disability variable. ' 

. ^ , ^ : - J ' J ' 

Comparing the results In Table 18 with those presented in Table 5 
provides some interesting insights into the differences in determining the 
econornic sftatus of school^aged childrten and the economic status, of all 
families. While education of the head maintains its dominant position in 

'.explaining differences in^^ll'of the measures except the numtoejr of years 
in povertyr race is* a much more dominant factor in explaining differences 
in the level of incoroe/needs/espec^^ally five-year average inC^ 
for families with school-^aged children than for ,all families. What this 
says in effect is that v*iile five-year income/needs^ ratios are rbyghly 
^ equally distribut^^crosfr^ black families (after taking account 

^ of other 'factors ) AiKe^^^ families withbut 

sdiool-^aged children are eliminated from the analysis ancj the remaining 
families are weighted by the ftumb^r. of school-aged 'childre^^^ the family^ 
the distribution of income/needs Ratios J:)ecomeS''mucii less^^venly distrib-. 
uted across black and white families. Tliis is probably the result of two 
factors: 1) a proportionately larger number of poor white families being 
efliminated from the analysis- than poor black families (for exan|!>ler older 
families ^\%^ich are disproportionately poor, are also disproportionately 
white); aiid 2) larger familieSr vrtiich are both disproportionately poor 
and disproport;ionately black r being counted more heavily in the school- 
aged children analysis. Itiis result is also indicated by a coitparison of 
the^op^ of the two racial groups in poverty in the two analyses 

(from Tables 7 and 20)..^; When five-year average Inccxiiife I is used as the 
income measurer 24.9 per ceht of ^11 black families are in poverty r while 
37.9 percent of black "^school-aged children were in poverty. Converselyr 
5.0 percent of all white families were in poverty, while only 4.7. percent 
of v*iite school -aged children were in poverty.^ > - 

Ahdthet important difference between the results in table 18 and 
those in Table 5 is the effect of the age variable. In explaining dif- 
ferences in incOTie/needs ratios for all families, age is the second most I" 
; ,f:^rful variable. However, it is the least powerful variable in ex-|..r"^"' 
yglainirvq differences in incoroe/nejeds ratios for families with sch^l-aged 
/^children. This result is easily understandable. In the school^i^ed chil- 
dren analysis the life-cycle effects of family size have been virtually 
eliminated by the exclusion of most elderly families, and along Vtth it 



the life^-cycle effect of income. 

■ ■■■ ■■ ' ■' ',■ . v'" ' ' : ■>.•■.'.,:'■ 

THE iNCIDENCE OF POVERTY' ' i\, ' . ^ 

Thus far attention has been focused on determining the relative eco- 
nomic status of families across Uie whole range of values for the various 
measures. In general, a high degree^ of \uniformity has been observed for 
the different measures of . income iand the different time per iodsi^^^ 
sue now is whether the use of these if fetent concepts results in ^any 

. ■ ■■■ 18 ■ 
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8i9Pi£ic»it differences in the incidence of, poverty anong the entire pop- 
ulation and within different ^ubgroups- of the population. Table 20 pro- 
vides the answer. Using tbb itosta basic income measure — total annual 
family money income (Income I) — 8.8 percent of the survey families were 
in poverty in 1971. As expected r blacks r the elderly r unmarried female^;., 
the Mneducated, and the disabled wereNespecially disadvantaged. When Fed- 
eral taxes were subtracted from money Vincome (Income IV) r the proportion 
of -f^m^ies poor increased to 9.2 percehtr an increase that aj^ars to.be 
uniformly distributed across all subgrcHflps b£ the population. When non- 
money incscmie c^^ were added toironey incomer the effect of sub- 
tracting federal taxes was swcuiped. /The over air incidence of poverty fell 
/to-6«3. perceni;^ Virtually^ a^l sobgroups of, th^(^ in this 

te^ucticH^^ families experiencing, a marked decreais6. in pov^, / 

erty# dufe^Sfii^^^ to *their gener^dlit 1^^ anounts of ijqi^ 
their mostly |n^^ (ihe same result .cgn be 3e^^ fpf fatptir^ 

eirsr although fKor^ required because of the 'small' ^uniber f!f . 

fkrro families the* -sariqp However, this result reinforced by the . 
reduction in the prc^rtion of families in poverty vrfiidh resided in coun- 
ties 4*il«*iidi tlje largest Gity*h|^^a population of less than 10,000. ) 
The f«^^ of feiT>ale-*eade<f^knilies falling into poverty is also sig- 
nificantly ^reduced -v^en nonmohey xrcxiponents of income are' included in the 
income measure, a result probably caused by two different effects: first, 
many *f emaleHieaded families* are older widov^ v^o have large amounts of im- 
pqted rent; second, many families with younger \female heads often have 
children and, consequently, are mdre likely to receive substintial amounts 
jjf f pod stanps which could lift them above the poverty line. 

Lengthening the timfe );\qrizGn also has a substantial effect on the 
l3?verdll incidence of poverty among the* survey fami^ie^. When five-year 
avieragemj^ is used instead of; annual monfey incomer -the proper*^ 

;ti<?h o^'faim in poverty decreases by 19.3 pet<?ent. The^decreafee is 
./jMii^ (15.9 percent) v*ieri Income V is used as the inccxne measure, 

indicating the greater stability of imputed rent as a conponent of .uicqane. 
When the. most basic income measure (annual Inccxne I) is cOTpared to^e 
roost coiqprehensive inccxne measure: (five-year average Inccxne V), the re- 
sults are dramatic — the overall incidence of poverty was reduced by a 
full .40 percrent. ^ 

It was observed in tDie scdiool-aged children analysis that certain 
subgroups of the pcrafllation (namely blacks and the poorly educSt^) v*io - 
suffered a high ip^cJence of poverty ^^en measured on an annual basis 
were /actually Jma relatively worse position when the time period was 
IfTvgthened. This r^sult^also appears in Table 20. JFpr example, using In- 
catSlt^ y as the inccxne measure , v^eri^^to^ the per- 

o»|fc of white families f)06i: fell frtxn- 4^5 .percent to 3.0 percent. For 
^bl^^Sr however, the percent actually increased — from 20.4 percent' to 
"2(310 percent. Thus, voltes are not only less likely to be pbot than 
blacks,- but if poor are more likely to be only tenporarily E5C^ ^Similar 
result^ pccnjrred for families headed by individuals with less ttbart five 
grades'^f education. (This group overlaps ^o a degree with: black 



families, thus Axne similarijty is to be expected. ) While race and educa- 
tion are no doubt iinportant determinants of long-run poverty, it is possi- 
ble that the increases in the proportions poor of these groups when the ^ 
time span {s lengthened is due soniewhat to the recent expansion of the 
food stanp program. With the 1970, liberalization of the food stamp 
gibility requirements, many poor fainilies mqst have received largier amoKhts 
of food stanp benefits in 1971 than in the firbt three years of the five- 
year income measures. If the food stamp program Had not been expanded, 
it is possible .that as ro«niy of the blacK- and tpe families 
would in 19i7l dver the entire fiW-^ear perfod. The fact 

that the j^rc^rtion of black families in poverty did not increase in the 
long run when just mon^y incone was used lend^ some support to this expla- 
nation. However, for the poorly educated, the proportion poor increased 
when the time horizon was extended even when food stamps were not con- 
sidered. ^ - . 

It is of interest i:o note that the incidence pf poverty higher . 
aroDng schpolaged diiidrqa thaii aroonj^^ £amilles> as a comparison of. 
Table:! 20: and Table 7 reveals. For >xfi?ipl€i> 8*8 orS^i' fai^il'ies 

were in poverty in 1971 untler Incoroe l^ while 12. 7 pfets^^itNpf \all schoolr 
aged children were in poverty under the same measure. is a result of 

tfio factors* F^ilips with more children are more likel/^o te in poverty 
as a consequence of their Tiigher need, standard. These yt&i be Been 
the. figures in Ta|?le 20 for the variable "Nunibfec of O^ildren Ag^ O-17 in 
the Household." Furthermore, large families arie di^rdportionat^iit^ack,- 
and black femilies as disproportionately poor. 

POVEfcry AND FAMILY CHARACTHIISTIC^ - ' * ^ 



Earlier, demographic factors v*ich vere most impbrtant^n explainitt^ 
differences in the level of the various measures across all levels of thfe 
liieasures were examined. Are these factors equally important in determining 
%*ether a family is in poverty or not? The answer can be found, b^^ conpaijing 
Table d? with Table 18. Education of the head remains the roost powerful 
vatriable in eiplaining whether a family is in poverty on an annual basis, 
land is even more powerful in Explaining ICMfig^riin poverty! Age pf head, 
i*ilch was relatively very powerful in explaining differences in the' level 
of the various income/needs measures, is the least powerful variable in -\ 
predicting ivrfiether a family is ih pbverty. As mentioned earlier, once 
Othei^ fact€>rs are tak?n into account, it appears that the incidence of • 
poverty is evenly distributed across all age groit)s< 73113 result js a bit 
puzzling, given the relatively high incidence of povert/*an^ older faro" 
ilies. A probable explanation is that the disability of the head' var liable 
is capturing much of the power of the age variable in e)qplaining why fam- 
ilies are in poverty, but not in explaining the level of the inooine/n^teds 
ratios. Once disabilities are taken into ^cScjount, older people are more 
likely tpj have lb((^r income/needs ratios than middle-aged people, but not 
so low ad to fall into poveirty. It is only \rfien a disability is added to 
the age handicap that older families are likely to fall into poverty. 



^ , it resultW 'that (disability of the head is a relatively powerful pre- 

dictor of poverty, but rtot of the level of the incxxne/needs , while the re- 
kr"'-'lhtt!Be: is true for age. A check of the age distribution of disabled heads 
- ildds further .sup|x>rt 1 this possibility. Of the disabled heads, 44.7 per- 
cent were over the age of 64, vAiile 48,9 percent of the heads oyer the age 
of 64 were disabled. Cpiese figures illustrate the problems which arise 
1^ people are asked dirtetly whether they are disabled. The qi^estion was 
; ineant t;o concentrate on disabilities which lipnited the labor force, partiCi-\ 
>pat:J^fj;Of>;^^ individuals oyer the age of 

^f; TjM-iferel^ for the n|!i>st-E>a^ to be exciud€^> fdir ±^ would gen- 

: eralXy not be active in the 'labor market, eyeri if hi^t^y. It appears that 
■ the question was less than successful in achii^ing ttiis^^^^^^ 



The results for tHe race and sex-inarital status variables cpnfirm ear- 
lier conclusions. While race is a relatively (and surprisingly) low pre- 
dictor of annual poverty, its absolute and relative power increases v^en a 
fiVe--year average inccmie measure is used and when the number of years in 
poverty a^e cowted.^ In short, race is strongly associated^ wi^ the per- 
^iste^^ poverty/ Sex-mat ital status, on the other hand', is %better 
pre^JLgi^r^ annual jJovecty than longer-run^^poverty, indicating the inipor- 
';^tSincfe^6t .faun conix)sitidn diSii^^ the econotn£custdtd& 0 
; a per4od:'of tiine. '- w-- - * * " ' " *«^*'- ' • \\ 

When these results for all families are compared to the results ob- 
tained in attenpting to explain vAiether school-aged children are in pov- 
erty^ the race variable again provi(|es the mo^t significant difference, as 
. jdhMrn by a oQn(}arisoaof Table 22 Mith Table40<* ^Bace' alqne is relatively 
' uninportant in predicting whether families a^re in- poverty on an annual / 

oasis, biit It is' or crucial inpott^ce in determinijig "whether sc^ 
^ (Children are in poverty on . an annuals basis. Arid while race is an important 
;€aq*lanatory vari^^ of whether famjimp. are in poverty; in the long run, 
' its .relative a^ absolute irpoxtance is even more Significant in ^^explainin^^^ 
i^i^mer schbQ children .^re^in poverjty.?^ Hie results sjurpport earlier 

conclusions — black families, which are disproportionately poor to begin 
with, have more school-aged children on the average tlxan.whi^te families, 
thus resulting in an even disproportionately larger percentage of black 
children in poverty than v*iite children. 




The other point to note ip conpariirathe ^results, for school-aged chil- , 
dreii and 'the-tesults fJSir> familj.es 'is jS^^he disability of head*, an iinpor- 
tant explanatory variable fpr familiei^ is .not as powerful in predictirtg^- 
whether' school -aged children are in poverty; Ihis is dujp'partially to the 
fact that disabled heads have fewer schopl-aged children on the ^veraqe.y^ 
If .it is.trute that in the family analysis the disability variable ii^^cs^ 
ikuring to k large decfree t;^e effect of old ^ge in predicting poverty, the 
difference in the explanatory power of the disability variable in the two 
analyses is even more understandable. iSiere is little explanatory power of 
the age variable to be captured by the disability variable in the school- . 
/agfed children analysis, since few school -aged children are in elderly fam-^^.. 
ilies. . . 
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Oms^ BASE AND SAMPLE SIZE 



Study Is based on data from the Survey Research Center's (SRC) 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics for the years 1968 to 1972. 1/ In 1968, 
4,8p2''lfitailies, ^proximately 6ne-third selected from low-income families 
;Ln1^rv.iew^ for the Purvey of Economic Opportunity and the remainder from 
vi-ij-i^tcwji-^S^t ion sample of families in the United' States, were interviewed 
1% SiRC. Each year thereafter these families were re interviewed, as well 
§!aa ^litoff families ftom the original 1968 families. In 1972 there were 
*4t060 families in the panel. Different weight,s were assigned tp; ,t;hese ^ 
families in order to make the panel as a vrtiole^a repre^ntat ^ 
; sectf ion of" families in the United StatesV^ ' 



' For the schQolrMed chili^reri^ahalysi^. J^^ all children in 

' the panel between the ^ges of ^-18 ( inclusive hin the spring of 1972 were 
counted, resulting in a sanpje of S7^34 individuals. This definition of 
school-aged childi?eh differs soroewfUt -from that enplojiled by the Bureau off 
Cei\suSr whic^ def ines school-aged>^hild as betweer^ the ages of 5-17 
(IncljUsive). 

For the family analysis (Tables l^-2!2) only those families iri 1972 
• . vrtiiclj included a male head from 1968, a female head from 1968i or the wife 
of a male ttead-^a 1968 Iyer e^TO^ In effect , splitoff families formed 

by children leaving the original f^iy^ . . 

Ihis resulted^in a saa^jle size of 4,010 families. Because of this selec-^ 
tive filtering, the sai#te:f# tlje family apalysis is not a representative 
. ^ctoss sectipn of . the entiTe^|opulat:ion, as \Lt undercounts families with 
ypung heacls« ^ * » - - A 



.. .- ■ ' GLOSSARY' . ■ 

AMOUNT ^VED ON POOD AT W3RK/SCH00L: The vafue of frife roeals received at 
work or school, or the anount of savings if meals were obtained at r^uc^ 
I. cost. This value is based on the response to a direct question asked 
during the interview. In 1968, the question was asked cc^cerning only the 
value of food received at work, 

^ ri^ktWU^ ON POOD STAMPS: The difference be^tween 'jthe amount families 

*paiid for food stai)|)s jprid the. dollar value of food they could buy* with 
fef^^.8tani)8i 



OTSf • 3;ZE : ^ Tlte s izeVpf 



\ CJ[W :3^ZE: '^Tlte sizeA^^^ the ;laj;|est city in^ the, primary sanpling unit in , 
\ i^ich the family resides. ''A fi'l^ry: a^pliog: unit;^ i6 gen^temy an . . 
: iiv more rur^ areas it includes a cl^^et of count iSsi' 

: iwSABILITIES: ' ' ' ' ^ . "V- . ^ ■ .-• ^, . ... . 

a; DISABILITY OF. HEAD: Whether the head ceported a jAiysical or nervous 
condition which limited the kind or amount of work he could do. Ihis 
is; in ret^nse to a direct question asked the respondents. In addition, 
' -in^l9€8 ahji 1972 the rfe^ndfants v^^re asked the ^^dditional question, 
••How much does it limit your work?" Respondents" Who replied thlat they 
-had a disability; but^ whose .answer to tjfeie second: questyton ipjSicated that 
? it- put no limitation pn t;^eir work, were not considered to have a 
disability. These individuals composed 1.4 percent of the total sanple 
, in 1968 and 1.2 percent in 1972. Such a screening procedure was not avail- 
able for 1969-1971. - 

iJCn the. school-aged children analysis, different figures are shown for the 
percentage iif tSdhool-aged children in a family with a disabled head. In 
^^l^les 2 and 3,. 14.8^percent i)f the childtten werej^showh^ be in famines 
With a disabled head. fn.Taljle 7 ttie figure was 11.5 percent. Ihis re7 
suited frOTt coding priority in the computer set-up, wtiidh placed children 
i!*ho w^re in a family vAiich had both the head and another (nonschool-aged 
dii^) family member disabled, in the category "OtherJPam'ily Member Dis- 
abled." The difference in the figures indicates the* 3. 3 percent of the ' 
j(±i,|dren were in familii^s which had bo^ a disabled head and^ a di^ibled 
other mertiber l5he faniMy. v ''^^^^ ' 

' " ■ . : ■ ..." - . V ■ • ^' 

B. OTHER FAMILY MEMBER DISABLED: ^Whether a nonschool-aged child member 

of the family other than head could not work or attend school or required 

extra care. This is in response to a direct 'question asked the head in 

1972.. ' : 

•C. , SCHOOLnAGED CHIBD OOT OF SdftOOL BECAUSE OF DISABILITY: Whifether a^ 
'schcpl-aged child could nbt attend school because, of .poor health. It 
'is response to a direct question asked tha hes^fl in 197^^. It'^does not 
:^4rK^ude children v*io were institutionalized. As shown in Tabl(& 8, 0.3 
percent of all school-^aged children w^^s in such a position. When 
; .priority coding was used to obtain tfie results for Table 7 aht^ 10, n^^ 

' 34 ^ ' 




' children appeared inv^this category. This indicates' that all the children 

so" disabled were in families v*iich had either a disabled head or anpther i 
. nonSchopl-aged child raentoer of the family disabled, • 

■•" ^ * • ' • ^ ■ ■ ■ . 

*D; SCHOOL-AGEDv CHILD ftiSJQUIRING EXTRA CARE pBCAUSE OF DISABILITY: Whether 
a school-aged child required a lot 'of extra 6are because of poor health, 
but st^ill was able to attend schdol. This is in response to a direct 
question asked . the head ina972, /ys shown in Tajble 8, 2,> percent of all 
* school-aged children required such care. When priority cxxJing was used, . 
^ only 1.4 percei^t-of the children were classified in this category (Table 7), 

\ that :0,7 percent of th»e children were disabled and were in a 

^^Sunily with e,ithfer a disabled head and/or a disabled other family ..member, 
(^fWer f^ily member! V ^ > « :^ V 

. BDUCATIOtJ OF IJEAD: The number of graded of .school the head of the family 
' unil: finiSphjed/ A direct;quest^^^ interview, 'Hie 

?*^ss than five grades" category includes tejSpoh^6nts v^o &ri6^ered ' 
between 0-5 grades arid those v*io dpuld>not readror write or |iad trouble _ 
reading or writing. The "6 to 11 grades" category includes respondefHts ■ ^ 
j*dio answered between &-11 grades and those who didn' t know, but ropntioned 
■jat they could read or write. The "12 grades plus additional training*''*; 
>ry includes respondents who replied 12'grades or finished high 
il and received additional non-academic training or Went on to 
je but receiv^ no degree \. The "not ascertained" category includes 
respondents vrtio didn't know; y ^ . _ , 

HXK3VTI0N OP WIFE: The number of c|rades of school the wife of the he^ of 
the family unit finished. This was the response to a direct question asked 
of thfe head* •The categories a^e the same as those for the edacation of 
head variable, except that the respondents who didn't know were included 
. in the "no wife" category. This accounts for the difference in the per:- 

cent of families with no wj[fe reported under the "occupation of wife" 
^yvariahl-e and reported ,junder >the "eijucatjiort of wife" variable (32;'5 per^nt 
^^^^^ ^ V, ,W 

FAMILY COMPOSITION CHANGE: 

A. ONE-YEAR: The change in the head or wife of tiie household betwe^rf 1971 
^ and 1972 • The Vsame head and wife" category includes tjhose househoMs;^ which 

. had no change in faftiiy members or who l^&A a change in members other than 
^' heSd and/or wif^. 'tt includes th6se households with no wife ill 1971 and • 
no bhange in. head in i972^--'''^Ihe ^head same, but change in wife" cMeg6ry 
includes those households in which the head was the same in 1972 ^.in 1971,, 
but either the wife haa left or died or the head had a new wife. The "female 

'lAo was head in 1971 still in household but. new head" category includes those 
households v*iich had^V female head in 1971 who either married during the year 
or wfibge husband was- ih^^ in 1971 and returned to the household 

(and thus became head) In 1972, 

•B. FIVE-YEAR: The change irk the head or wife of the household between ^1968 
^ and 1972. The '"same head and wife" cat^ory includes married couples in 1968 

■ . . - ■ . . ■ ' ' ■ ■■ ^ ■ ■ ' • ♦ 
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who raoalfted together for the entii:e five yeara. The "same bead, male, with 
no %rlfe foB entire five years'' category includes male heads of the house- 
hold iwh& iMire dihgler ^^w^ divorcedf or separated in 1968 and remained 
^hat .wliiiy^i^^ thje entire five years. The "same head, female,, with no husband 
.for elijt^c^ .^^iv6 years** category includes female heads of the household who 
iiet^ aihgle, widowed, divorced r or separated in 1968 and remained that way 
'for the entire five years. The "single male head in 1968 who subsequently 
married" category includes male heads v^o were single, widbWed", divorced, 
or separated in 1968 and who married in some year between 190 ajpd 1972. 
Ihe vast majority of these were married to the same woman in 1972^^^ — JO^ , 
out of 73 for a count taken on the entire panel. The "married male head 
in 1968 who)^. wife left/died and male was single in 1972" category in- 
eludes male neads who were together with their wives in 1968 and the 

^ii££^ lefX px'^difd in. the next fiv^y^Siars and the mi^i^i ljad not remarried V 
;j5!j* ^^ThjiiK heads In 1968 Who had r^hwtried tiy 1972^ 

paoe^ the ^^roatH^d male head in 1968 whose wife left/died and male was g[| 

xiB3rrl#5i invl^^ dategbiJy. '^Feinwde v*o had haslSand ^it any tilne da^^jM W 
five years, head in 1972" category includes twp distinct groups. One is- 

ir*i^female8 weM- together witK thein^^ husl:wKls ih ]fi68 and wew subsequently 
'sejparat^ husbands (either by xfeatfl^r'^^ 

^and were heeK^s of the' household in 1972. The othlr JHfoup is xemales who 
Wete either single, widowed, divorced, or separiitediKi i968, subsequently^ 
married,* then separated from their husbands, and thus were heads of the 
hous^K>ld in 1972 • The "female v^o was bnce head of household, still in ^ 
household in 1972, but no longer head* category is also conposed of two 

, distinct groups. One is females v^o were heads in 1968 and subsequently 
nacried and remained married in 1972, or vAose husbands returned to the 

* household by 1972. Hie other^^is females v^o were married and living wit!h 
their husbands in 1968, were« subsequently separated from their hu^^ands, 
and then remarried by 197^. .' ^ - j 

FAMILY ipEDfS^iii^^^^ the estimated Federal 

individual iiiobme taoces paid by the husband and wife arid those paid by 
x.other menfcers of .the household. The~estimates were based on taxable income 
and nunlDer of exemptions (taking acount of those over 65 or blind) , using 
tables for single, ^parried and head.of househCJld vrtiich incorporate^ the) 
average deductions from ^ Statistics of Income . 

IMPUTED REOT TO HOME QWNERS: Estimated value of the return on equity for 
home' owners. . niis estimatie equalled six percent of net equity in owne<^ homes. 
Net equit/ was estiiinated by subtracting from the value of the house the remain 
ing ttiortgagie principal. 

mpOME I: Total family money income. Essentially, ^tiHis is the sum of labor 
money income, asset money income and transfer money income, bot^ [kablic and 
inrlvate, forvall family members. This is virtually equivalent to the Census ^ 
Bureau's definition of in^Otne. 

' , ■ ■ ; - ■ - ■■ 

IMOOMB II: Total family money incone (Income I) minus Federal individual 
inqome taxes plus 1) intxited rent to home 'Qjmers, 2) rent value of free 
housing, and ^) ^amount saved on food at work/school."^ ^ ' 



INCOME III: Incxxne II plus the amount saved on food stanps. 

INCOME IVf: Tbtal family money income (Income I) minus Federal individual 
income taxes and S^f^al Security taxes. 

INCOME V: fncotie IV plus 1) imputed rental income to home owqers/ 2) rent 

value of free,housing# 3) amount saved oh food stamps, .and 4) amount saved. 

on food at.wprk/school. Income V' and Income III are identical except for 
the fact^^kt Social Security taxes have been subtracted from Income V and 
not f cOTi Income III. . i: 

INCOME/l4EEPSfe4U\T10: The relevant income measure divided by the needs standard. 
?for the fiVjB-^year measures, five-year average income was divided by five-y€!ar 
average needs. . 

LABOR FORCE STATUS AND OCCUPATION OF HEAD: The categories are mostly sell 
explanatory.. However, the occupations listied include heads who were ac^Hy 
working in 1972 and those v*io were temporarily laid^off . As a result, ^ 
"urmnployed" category does not include those wei;e were temporarily laid toff/ 
"but/rather Other unemployi^ heads v*ip*were looking for a new job. The "miscel- 
laneous" category includes, among others, heads wpo were in the armed forces. 

NEEDS STANDARD: An estimat£ of the amount of income heeded in order for a 
family to escape poverty, a^ defined by the official poverty definition. 
It is based on the economy food budget developed by the Department of Agri- 
culture. (This is equal to .8 of the low-cost food, budget, v*iich was used ^ ;^ 
as the basis for creat;ing the SRC needs standstd variable.) In effect, it 
takes into account differenced in family size and the age-sex conposition 
of. the family unit. It has been adjusted upward annually to take account 
of inflation. In additiOHf the needs standard for farmers has been set 
at 85 percent of the standard for non-farmers, the equivalence figure used 
by the Census Bureau. With these adjustments, the heeds standard used in 
this study, and the resultant poverty threshold levels, should be a very 
close approximation to the poverty th^shald levels enployed* by the Census \ 
Bureau. ^ ^ , 

OCCUPATION OF WIFE:^ The occupational categories used for the "labor force 
status and occupation of head" variable have been collapsed for the "occupa- 
tion of wife" variable, due to the small number of observations available for 
scxne of^ the occupational categorizes*. The "skiUed*white collar" category in- 
"cludes professional ar>d technical workers, managers aad officials,, and ^telf- 
enployed businesswomen. The. "skilled blue collar" category includes craftsmen, 
foremen, "and operatives. The "unskilled blue. collar" category includes un- 
skilled laborers, service workers, and farmers, as well* as the miscellaneous 
group. y 

RBGjOtJAL-URBAN AREA: This is a variable which combines the four regions of 
the nation (Nor^ast, North CentralV Southv arid Wpst) with four ranges of 
the size of the largest' city in the county where the family resides (500,000 
or npre, 100,000-499,999,. 25,000^99,999, and 24,999 or less)^ The result ^ is 
16 geographical subarea? in which families and children reside. 
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RBfr VTVLUE OP PftBE HOUSING: The rental value of free housing supplied either 
by friends or relatives or as part.of a job. This f igure^as obtained pri- 
macily from. the answer to a direct question, "How much Would it rent for if 
it vere reiitedA;:' 

SCriboL-AGED CHILDREN: A school-aged child in 1971 was def ine^^Jas^tween the 
ages of ,5 and 18 in the spring of 1972. This differs slightl y from t he-Bureau 
or Census' definition of school-aged children for a particular year, w^ich , is a 
c4iild between the agesxjf 5 and 17 in the spring of. the following year.l ^ 

SEX-MARITAL STATUS OF HEAD: The composite variable was created in an attempt 
to isolate some of the interdependent ef iEects of the "sex of head" vari^le 
and the "marital status of head" variable. The "unmarried female" category 
inclu($es f«nale heads who were single^ widowed, divorced, or separated in 
JL972. The "unmarried male" category ifncludes male heads who were single, 
widowed, diyorced, or separated in 1972. The remaining families composed the 
"married couple" category. • 

.SXIAL SECURITY TAXES: An estimate of the amount of Social Security taxes 
paid by all family mentoers . Four separate tax payments were estimated for 
each year — for non-self ^enployed heads, self^nployed heads, wives, and 
otber income earners, ^r non-self-enployed heads; the amount of Social 
■ Security^ taxes paid each year was estimated by multiplying the appropriate 
yearly tax rate by the variable "head's total labor income," and setting the 
appropriate ceiling on the amount of the tax. For self-employed" heads an 
estimate of the Social Security tax |jiase (net business income) was required, 
Isince the ca4)ital and labor cbiitxinenils of income to the head from his own 
business are separated in ihe panel data. .This estimate was made by sub- 
'tracting from the taxable income of head and wife the wife's labor incane, 
the head's income from rent, interest and dividends, and the wife's income 
from assets. To this base the appropriate tax rate (and ceiling) for self- 
enployed persons was ^lied. In estimating the tax paid by wives, the^ 
assunption was made that all wives were not self-enployed. The appropriate 
tax rate (and ceiling) was then applied to the variable "wife's money in- 
come from work." For other income receivers in the family unit, all were 
assumed to 'be not self-enployed. ■ Because no distinction was made in the 
data' between the taxable Jabor income and the taxable asset income of , 
other income receivers, the entire taxable income of others in the family 
unit was assumed to be subject to the Social Security tax. As a result, 
the amount of Social Security taxes paid by others in- the family unit was 
estimated by applying the appropriate tax rate for non-self -employed / 
persons to the variable "taxable income of others in family unit."^ Fur- 
thermore, the maximum amount of taxes paid by others was assumed to be the 
maximum amount, paid by one person in a year. 
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MBTHOPOLOGICAL NOTE ; 
RBQRESSION WITH CATBQORICAL PREDICTOR^ 

A inBjor goal- of t;he social scientist is the explanation of individual 
variations in socioecohoriic condition. Statistically, the explanation takes 

,. the form of estimating the portion of the original variation in a dependent 
variable which can be attributed to the variation of an explanatory or prer 
diotor variable. For exanple, if we are interested in the variation of 
wages, we n»ight suppose that part of this variation is associated 'with vari- 
ation in the job experience of the wage earner, If, for a particular sanple, 
the original variance in wages was ten, and the variance remaining after tak- 
ing acodunt of the, variation in experience (by least-squares regression) were 

, eighf, the percentage of the variation explained by experience is 20 percent 
HO*8)/10 x 100. ' 

The particular name applied to this fraction depends on the nature of 
the predictor variable and on the coirplexity of the analysis. In the exanple 
«bove, the 20 percent would be termed "R-squared" because the explanatory var- 
iable was continuous and the analysis was sinple. If we had used race, a cat- 
egorical vhriabl*, instead of job experience and found (via analysis of variance) 
that the variance of wage was reduced from ten to seven, the Eta-squared of ' 
race in explaining wage would be 30 percent. Itie major reason for distinguish- 
ing between R-squared and Eta-squared is not that their interpretations differ, 
but 'rather that the statistical techniques used to estimate them differ. 

When more conplex analysis is performed, the need for additional measures 
of explanatory power arises,. Suppose in the above analysis that We wished to 
use not only race as an explanatory variable of wage, but also the variable of 
tlhether or not the wage earner finished high school. lfA*e computed the Eta- 
aquared for each of these variables, we might find that the race variable 
aooounted fog 30 percent of the variation in wages, and high school con^letion 
accounted for 20 percent. The total portion of the variance explained by our 
multivariate analysis, however, would rfbt be 50 percent, but something less, 
perh^s only 40 perc«fit. The reason for this is 'that race and the_coiipletion 
.of hi^ sdxx)l are interrelated. Proportionately fewer blacks finish school 
than whites. Hence, the variance explained by race and high school education 
overlt^, and the v^le is less than the sum of the parts. The Eta-squared for 
race incorporates both the explanatory power of race and some of the power of 
education. In order "to determine the unique power of race in explaining the 
• variation in wages, we. need a statistic which adjusts for the interrelation 
of race .and education. Beta-squared is such a statistic; It measures the ex- 
explanatory power of a predictor after the effects of all other included pre- 
dictors whidi are related with it are taken into account. If a predictor were 
ndt related to any other predictor included in the analysis; then its Beta- 
aqpiared wo«ld equal its Eta-squared. 

The analogue to Beta-^ared when continuous variables are enployed is the 
j'-ngmalized regression coefficieht," or 
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the ntmter of standard units that y changes when x is chartged by one standard 
deviation. Both beta measures are approximations of what is" generally regarded 
as the true marginal effect of a predictor ,n namely its partial R-squared with 
the. dependent variable^ The two will be identical when the correlation of the^ 
dependent varieJDle with the other predictors is as high as the correlation of 
the predictor in question with the other predictors. If the latter is large, 
beta will exaggerate the marginal power of the predictor. 



For interpreting the results of categorical -predicrtor hultiple regression 
(sometimes called dummy-variable regression), all thereader needs to remember 
is that Eta-squared measures the explanatory power of a single classification 
set of subclasses, while Beta-squared measures the net power of that set in a 
multivariate context. 

For those concerned with the loss of explanatory power in using a few 
categories or classes instead of a numerical predictor, it should be pointed 
out that even if the relationship were truly linear, the fraction of explana- 
tory power still available using k classes instead of an infinite set of num- 
bers is only (1- 2)\ With five subgroups of roughly equal size, one still 
has 96 percent as much potential explanatory power and with seven groups, 98 
percent.'! In addition, if the relationship is nonlinear, one usually explains 
and learns more with categorical predictors. 2/ 

Where the dependent variable is a dichotomy — poor or not poor — then . 
*the use of ordinary multiple regression is in potential trouble from heterd- 
scedasticity which may make significance tests nonconservative, and from pos- 
sible predictions beyond the range of 0-1. With porportions that are not 
extreme (near to zero of 100 percent) and with substantial sample sizes, how- 
ever, neither of these is a major problem and the use of probit or logit 
analysis is unnecessary. 

In*any case, the usual tests of significance are not only not^ crucial in 
this analysis, but run into difficulty because the usual stratification and 
clustering of the sanpie are doubly compounded by differential sanpling frac- 
tions (oversanpling the poor) and by analysis of individual children of school 
age who are clustered in families. The "design effect" departures of sanpling 
variances from sinple random, can be substantial. Fortunately, with substant- 
ial sanples almdH^t anything large enough to be relevant for public policy is 
also#likely to be statistically significant. 
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FODTOOTES TO TECHNICAL PAPER XVII 

^ ■ • r^v T^ Study is documented in Morgan/ James N* ^ A Pannel Study of 
Inoonte Dynfi^ Study Design, Procedures, Available Data . 1968-1972; 
2 Vols., Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, Bie University of 
Mic*igan, 1972. ^ ; ^ ^ . . 

. V 2* For -further di&yjssion, see Aigner, Goldberger, and Kalton, 
•••On the* Explanatory Power of Dummy Variable Regression, " International 
Efconomic Review / Vol. 16, No. 2. June 1975. ~ \ 

':^h----Y.^'^- ■■■ ■■■ ■^" ' " ' 
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Table 1. 



1971 19?1 
Incone' Incane Ii 
I II 



- .983 . 98: 



Heasuce 
of 

Inoore 
and 

Poverty 
. 1971 ■ 

1971 

Incone II 

1971' ' • 
Income III 



Hear Average i 
Inpcme I 

Wear Average ^ 
Income III 

1971 

Incone I/Needs 
1971 

Inoore ll/teeds 
1971 

Inccre Ill/ffeeds 

Wear, Average 
Incore I/Needs » 

Wear Average 
Inoore Hl/lteedfl 

Nuiber of Years " 
Inccre I Less than Needs 

Hunter of Yters f' , 
Inccre m less than Needs 



- .999 




For M| Schxl-Aged Children. - , 

, ' Wear Wear Nuter 

Wear Wear " 19^1 1971 1921 Average Average of YearB 

Average Average Inocne Inooiie Inoore Inocre Incone Inxnel 

InooiB InooM 1/ 11/ HI/ 1/ HI/ 

I III Needs Needs Nedds Needs Needs Needs 



.908 . 902 . 892 . 866 . 866 ','.791) i.777 -.112 
) .910 . 855 ..85ff .856, .764 .765 -.«3 



,909 . 852 . 853 ,.853 . 760 . 760 ,-.424^ 

.986 .823 .801^ .800 . 889 , .864 -.445 .• 

.- ; .797 . 796 ' .794 , 857 . 854 -.464 

.965 .986 •911 .,902 -.439 

1.000 . 904 M -.481, 

, . - ;.904 '.915 -.470 

. . Li .998-v i.4B2 ' 



-.514 



Ninto 
'Of Years 
Incone III, 



-.384,, ' \ 

-.415. ' 

-.398 

-.419 . 

-.440 

-.413 

-.456 

-.446' 

-.456 ■ 

-.490 

.958 . ; 



I^ble^ 2. ^Distribution of School-Aged Children by 1971 Inoone I ^ayi Pive-Year 
Average Inoome 1/ by Selected Denogr^Aiic Grotps . / T 



Occup 


Pecceittage of 
AU 

School-Aged ' 
Children 


Utiadjusted 
•-man 


Mjusted* 
Mean 


b- 

2499 


2500- 
4999 


5000- 
7499 


• 

7500- 
9999 


10,000- 
12,499 


• '» 

12,500- 
14,999 


15,000 
Otr More 


Tbtal 


itnUi' porjzatxon 


100.0% 


- 


















j ■ 


■ / ; jSTJfc . InoQDia I 




$13,677 




1.9 


9.5 


12.0 


14.0 


14.4 


12,6 


35.6 


100.0% 




~ • . . 


12,9U 




1.1 


8.1 


12.6 


17-6 


17.9 


12.1 


30.5 


100.0 


'Sk38 ot H0ad • 










■f ' 

■{ 


^' 














80.1 




















1971 Inoone I 




14,708 


f3^941 




6.6 


10.0 


13.0 


14.9 


13.8 


40.7- 


100^0' 


:Av/mge Inoone I 




13,994 


13,314 


0.2 


4.7 


10.1 


16.4 


19.2 . 


13.6 ■ 


35.8 


100.0- 


Black 


15.2 






















1971 Inaome I 




8,455 


1^,005 


6.4 


25.1 


20.1 


18.8 


10.2 


6.9 


12.6 


100^0 


Average Inoone I 




7,731 


10,854 


6.1 


26.0 


23.8 


18.2 


11.6 


6.7 


7.5 


100.0 


Otheir ^ 


4.7 




• ■• 


















• : 1971 Inoone I 




13,083 


,14,335 


2.9 


8.9 


19.2 


15.7 


19.2 


U.3 


22.8 


100.0 


Average Inocne 1 




U,298 


12,439 


0.3 


8..4 


19.1 


36.5 


15.7 


§.8 


14.3- 


10.0.0 


iW9B of Head 
























Under 25 


2.0 






















1971.lhopneI 




5,723 , 


7,720 


17.8 


26.5 




20.0 


7.9 


2.1 


" • 0.0 


loo.o 


Average inoone I 




8,441 


10,185 


1.5 


21.5 


17.4 


24.1 


16.2 


5.7 


. 3.6 


, 100. 0 


25-44 


64.8 






















1971 Inoone I 




13,174 


12,920 


1.2 


8.8 


13.2; 


15.1 


14.8 


13.8 


33.0 


100.0 


. Average Inoone 1. 




12,512 


12,279 


0.3 


6.7 


13.6' 


19.6 


19.6 


13.4 


26.,7 


100.0 


*45-64*. 


31.7 








■ 8.V 










i 




1971 Inoone I 




15,451 


15,593 


2.3 




8.4 


U.8 


14.3 


11.2 


44.0 


100.0 


Average Inoone I 




14,261 


•'. 14,382 


1.9 


8.9 


10.3 


13.1 


14.9^ , 


10.5 


40.5 


100.0 


65 or More 


1.4* 






















1971 Inccne I 




8,381 


13,227 . 


4.8 


49.9 


16.6 


5.9 


3.4 


4.8 


14.7 


100.0 


Average Inocvne I 




7,392 


12,125 


17.2 


37.4 


16.6 


6.0* 


3.4 


0.0 


19.4 


100.0. 



Education of Head 
5 Grades or Less 
. 1971 Inoone I . 

Average InoQne I ' 
6-U Grades 
1971 Inoone I 
Average Inoone I 
12 Grades 
1971 Inoone I 
Average Inoone I . 
' ' 12 Grades Plus 
Additional Training 
< 1971 Inoone I 
i^veorage Inoone I 
Degree or 



^jgUage 
JWKre 



5.8% 



35.2 



20.3 



22.6 



14.4 



7,706 ■ 


1 8,459 


6.5 


26.9 


24.8 


18.3 


10.1 


7.5 


5.7 


100.0% 


6,821 *^ 


18,015 


7.9 


35.4 


.25.6 


18<2 


3.9 


2.1 


6.9 ^ 


100.0 


10,631 


ll,230 


3.2 


14.6 


14.7 


20.2 


17.7 


10.1 


19.5 


100.0 


9,995 • 


1^529 


1.6 


12.5' 


17.5 


25.2 


20.6 


8.2 


14.5 


100.0 


12,731 


13,077 


0.9 


9.0 


13.1 


12X5 


14.3 


17.7 


32.5* 


100.0 


12,092** 


12,322 


0.4 


5.6 


U.4 


18.4 


22.1 


17.5 


24.6 


100.0 



15,541 
14,788 



15,063 
14,261 



0.8 

dlo 



2.4. 
1.5* 



10.0 
8.9 



10.8 
13.6 



15.0 
18.2 



15.8 
19.7.- 



45.3 
38.1 



100.0 
100. Q 



1971 Inoone I 




22,432 


20,663 


0.2 


1.0 


0.5 


3.2 


6.8 


10.3 


77.9 


100.0 


Average Inoone I 




21,180 


19,679 


. p.o 


0.8 


50.5 


3.3 


9.8 


7.6 


78.1 


100.0 


Not Ascertained 


1.6 






















1971 Inoone I 




9,587 


12,163 


0.2 


19.4 


23.0 


24.1 


15.3 


0.0 


18.0 


100.0 


Average Inoone I 




8,981 


U,179 


0.0 


7.5 


35*7 

f 


25.1 


19.8 


2.6 


9.3 


10O.0 


Se^e-Marital Status 


83ji 






















Married Ooyple / 
























1971 Inoone I 




14,977 


14,593 


1.0 


5.4 


8.5 


13.5 


, 16.4 


14.0^ 


41.2 


100.0 


, ^veragff Inoone I . 




13,953 


13,586^ 


0.6 


4.4 


9.6 


17.1 


19.7 


13.5 


35.0 


100,0 


Utverried Fanele 


■ 15.5 






















.i 1971 Inoone I 




^ • 7,181 


9,072 


6.1 


31.0 - 


• 31.0 


15.3 


3.8 


5.5 


7.4 


100.0 


Average Inoone I 




7,635 


9,445 


3.9 


27.6 


28.5 ^ 


19.9 


7.4 


4,8 


8.0. 


100.0 


UMerried Male 


i.5 






















^ 1971 Inoone I 




8,886 


10,581 


7.2 


19.0 


8.8 


28.2 


13.0 


12.0 


11.8 


100,0 


Average Inoone I 




9,820 


U-,345 


0.0 


12.6 


15.4 


22.5 


22.3 


13.7 


13.6 


100.0 
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Table . 2. - (Continued) 



..^Mrcentage of 
V All 
School-Aged 
Children 



1^71 Incxme I 
Average Incxin^^ I 

North Central 
1971 Incxna I 
Average Inociw 

South ; . \ 
1971 I^Mxne I 
Average Inocne I 

West 

1971 Iiiocme I , 
Averag^ Incxane I 

tdaablUty of Head 
No Disai>in^ 
1971 Insane I 
Average Xnocne X 
^DioabiUty . 
1971 Inoone I 
^ Average Inoane I 



27.3% 
29.4 

i26.5 
16.8 

85.2 
14.8 





u 
















• 




UhB4justed 
Mean 


Adjusted* 
Mean 


0- 
2499 


2500- 
4999 


SCkK)- 
7499 ' 


7.500- 
9999 


10,000- 
12,499 


12,500- 
14,999 


15,000 
Or More. 


Itotal, 




15,198 
14,351 




0.9 

. 0.1 


6.1 

■Ik m 

4.5 


io.9 

i 9.0 


13.0 
19.6 


14.3 
18.0 


13.5 

11.4 


41.3 

J/. 3 


100.0% 

lUU.U 


f 


14,660 
13,835 


— 


1.2 
0.1 


7.2 
4.7 


9.3 
10.5 


12.7 
15.3 


13.1 
18.9 


15.3 
16.1 


41.2 
34;4 


100.0 
100.0 




11,359 
10,626 . 


• — 


4.2 
,3.8 


15.6 
16.3 


15.1 
17.9 


18.5 
21.0 


13i6 
IT. 5 


9.9 
7.4 


23.1 
20.2 


100.0 
100.0 


) 


13,142 * 
12,563 




1.1 
0.1 


9.7 
7.3 


13.7 
14.1 


10.7 
13.2 


17.9 
22.7 


10.9 
14.0 


35.9 
28.7 


100.0 
100. 0 




14,347 
13,522 




1.3 
0.6 


7.2 
5.9 


11.3 


12^8 
16.8 


15.2 
19.0 


14.0 
13.6 


38.3 
32.7 


100.0 
100.0 


. ■.♦» 


9,821 
9,399 




5.5 
3.8 


23.0 
21.1 


16.2 
19.6 


21.0 
22.2 


9.7* 
U.2 


4.7 
3.9 


19.9 
18.2 


100.0 
100.0 





* Mjt»ted by Regression Using Categorical Predictors 



T 



' It'- 



4'5 
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Table s. Distribution of SchMl-i\ged (Mlta 
For Different Definitions of Inocre and by. Selected Datogiaphic Grouj)s 

Percentageof ' , ' 1971 Inoorpq/totte tetio ' ' 

Wl , ' • • ■ , . — "loo 

., School-Age Uhadjusted WjustaJ* .tfy- .50- .75- 1.00- 1.25- 1.50- l.)5- or 
■cGrop Children j ten ■ Heart :iL :]L ^ hH hit hlL ik^ ^ TO- 



mPORIuiTION lOO.Ot 



Inane I 2.86 - ' 2.3 3.0 7.4 5.5 7.0 5.2 7.1, 62.5 100.01 

. 2.70 - 1.4 3.3 5.9 6.3 7.3 6.0 7.8 61.9 100.0 

- 0.8 2.7 , 5.5 7.4 7.5 6.0 '8.1^.1 100.0. 



Inecnelll 2.72 
Race of Head 



wate 

* • 3.12 2.98 1.0 i;o 5.6 3.9 6.1 5.1 7.1 70.3 lio.O / 

I^anell , 2.95 2.B3 0.6 1.0 3.6 5.0 6.4 5.6 7.9' 69.9 IM.O 

2.'96 2.84 ,0.5 0.7 ' 3.2 5.6. 6.3 5.5 8.2 70.0 ijo.O ' 

Black • 15.2 

In<»»I - 1.63 2.29 9.2 13.2 14.5 11.2 11.5 5.1 . 7.1 28'. 5 100.0 

• 1.58 2.14 5.5 15.4 14.7 U.7 11.0 7.5 7.0 27.3 100,0 

. , ,,1'63 2.18 2.1.13.1 15.0 15.2 12.1 7.8 6.5 28.2 100.0 

Other . :4;7^ . • , . ' 

^ ^ 2.n , 2.65 . 2.1 2i.9 M 14.i 6.9 7.9 8.3 40.4 100.0 

Inoonen 2.11 2.33. 1.8 2.9 17.0 9.5 12.6 9.4 9.8 36.9 100.0 

2.13 2.34 1.8 2.5 14.0 11.9 13.6 9.4 9.8 36.9 lOO.a 



Age of Head * 
Under 25 2.0 

ImxDie I 
' Income. II 
Inccne III . 

2H4 64.8 

tl 
II 

Income III 

45-64 31.7 
Income I 
Inccme II, 
Inoorein 



1.81 


2.1E 


9.6 


6.9 


2.6 


10.0 


1^.5 


4.3 


11.0 -40.1 


100.0 


1.74 


2.04 


9.6 


6.5 


1.4 


14.3 


13.5, 


5.1 


7.9 


41.8 


100.0 


1.76 


' ■? ' 


' 8.0 


5,3* 


3.4 

\ I 


U.3 


17.1 


5.1 




41.8 


100.0 


2.81 




1.6 


2.2 


t 

.7.7 


5.1 


7.9 


5.6 


7.4 


62.4 


100.0 


2.65 


2.59 


1.1 ■ 


2.5 


6.3 


5.6 


8.3 


6.2 


7.8 


62.3 


100.0' 


2.67 


2.61 


0.7 


1.7 


5.4 


7.1 


8.3 


6.2 


8.O., 

1 


62.6 


100.0 


3.08 


3.13 


3.1 


' 3.5 


6.5 


5.9 


4.4 


4.7 . 


6.3 


65.6 


i 

im 


2.90 


2.95 


1.7 


3.9 


^, 


6.7 


5.1 


5.6 


.8.3 


63.4 


100.0 


2.92 


2.96 




3.7 


5.6' 


7.1; 


5.3. 


5.7 


8'.6 


63.4 


100.0 



01. 
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me3,v(Q)ntinued) 



Percentage . ; 1971 Incaie/Meeds Ratio 

i ' of Ml ' ^ 05 , , 

' , , SchooHlge Unsijusted MJuBted* .00- .50- .75- 1.00- 1.25- 1.50- 1.75- or 

. Denogfijphic Group Children Hean . Mean ' i!L JL LIL iJL iJL UL !!2^ ffi 



65 orHore l.< . ^ ' 

. Inccnel 1.76 2.94 U 17.7 20.7 7.2 lU 2.1 4.6 29.6 100. 

IncoM II 1.81 2.87 ' 0.0 24.1 13.4 14.6 4.6 8.9 0.0 ,34.5 100. 

'Incanelll '1.84 2.87 0.0 21.1 10.0 21.0 4.6 8.9 0.0 34.5 100., 



Education of Head 

5 Cradea or Less 5.8 . 

Inconel i; ^ |»37 ; ' 1.66 , 9.9 ko ' 20.8 15.5 8.7 8.6 6.3 lU 100. 

Inctnell ' Ml' 1.67 7.1 16.7 18.8 14.8 13.0 10.7 r 5.6 13.2 100. 

Inccnelll 1.41 1.71 ' 2.8 15.8,15.6 23.1 12.6 11.3 '5.8 D,2 100. 



Income I 




2.14 


2.26 


3.1 


4.4 


10.8 


7.6 


12,1. 


U 


8.6 


44.9 


100. 


Incone II 




2.07 


2.19 


2.3 


5.4 


' 8,6 


8.7 


11.7 


10.5 


9.5 


43.4 


100. 


Incane III 




2.09 


: 2.21 


.1.5 


3.7 


.,9;3 


9.6 


12.1 ; 


m 


10.1 


,43.8 


100: 

1 ' 

\ 


12 Grades-'^ 


- 20.3 ' ■ 






r 
















)■ ' i 


Incone I 




• 2.77 


2.81 


1.2 


1.7 




4.8 


6.0 


.5.8 


6.6 


68.5 


100. 


inccme II • 




2.66 


-' 2.69 


0.5 


1.8 


^\ 


' 4.7 


6.3 


5.5 


7.7 


68.6 


100. 


' Incone III 




2.67 


2.71 


0.5 


1.5 


3.7 


6.2 


5.4 


6.1 


8.1 


68.6 


100. 


12 Grades Plus 










• 
















ikidltlonal Training 22,6 


•132 






















Incane I 




3.18 


' 0.6, 


0.4 


4.3 


2.8 


3.1 


2.5 


6.6 


79.8 


100. 


Incane II 




3.14 


3.00' 


0.5 


0.^ 


2.1 


4.2 


4.2 


i'.s 


7.6 


79.6 


100. 


Incane III 




3.14 


. 3.01 


0.0 


0.7 


2.3 


3.J 


5.0 , 


1.6 


7.2 


ip 


100. 


CpUege Degree, 








1 ' 

I 


















orflore 


14.4 




■ f 














3.^ 






Incane I 




4.76 


4.43 


0.0 


0,0 


0.6 


0.7 


0.'2 . 


0.7 


94.i' 


100, 


Incane II ' ' 




4.28 


3.98 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


■ 1.0 


0.5 


1.4 ' 


3.1 


94.0 


100. 


Incane III 




' 4.28 


' 3.99 


0.0 « 


0.0 


0.0 

1 


■ ,1.0 


0.5 


1:4 


3.1 


94.0 


100. 


Not Ascertained 


























Incane I 




1.97 


%2.43 


' 0.2 


3.2 


17.1 


13.0 


. 16.1 


iS 


, 23.8 


20.0' 


100. 


Incane II 




1.89" 


' '^2.30 


0.2 


0.7 


18,5 


17.3 


lo.r 


5.1 


27.5, 20.0 


lod. 


•Incane III 




1.93 


2.33 


0.2 


0.0 


5.4 


31.1 


10.7 


5.1 ' 

• 


■ 27.6 


20.0 


100; 



V ..... ■ ■ ,. VV 
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1^16 3. (Continued) 



♦ Pete 

' SclKIOl# 

Diawraphlc Group Chiyrw 

Seirilarltal Statue a 
Harried CMfile < 83.0 

InccM II "'^^ 
iwmm ^ 

UnurrledFmle 15,5 
. IncoMi ^ 
InccM II 
IncoMlII ' 



Umarrled Half 
IncoMi 
IncqH II 
IKOM III 

Region 
Nortbeast 
Ucml ' 

lOCQHlI 

IncoMll 

north Co^al 
IncQWi 
Incane IL 
Incom III 



1.5 



27.3 



29.4 



Inccrie I , 
IncoK II ' ^ 
Inccne III 

NMt 16.8 
IncoM I 
Incone II 
Inccne III 

Disability of Beri 

NO Disability 85.2 
Incane I 
IncoK II 
Incane III 

Disability \U 
IncoN I 
IncoN II 
Incaie III 









It- 














^adjusted Adjusted* 


•UU- 


.50" 


1 rtA- 
l.Wf 


1.25- 


1.5(r 


1 1C- 

1.75" 


or 




Hean 


Hean 




ii 


QQ 


1.2f 


1 iO 
1.47 


1 ii 
1.74 


1. /4 


Hore 






* 




F 




i 






■ 


3.09 


. 2.99, 


1 c 
lid 




C 1 
J.C 


4.0 


C 1 


1 


7.1 


OB.D 


100.0 


2.90 


2.81 




1 1 
1. / 


1 0 

4.7 




O.d 


e Q 

9.0 ' 


0.1 


0/.7 


lOU.O 


2.91 


2.82' 


0i6 




3:4 


5.9 


6.9 


5.6 


8.3 


67.8 


100.0 




\ \ 




















1.73 


* 2:19 


0.2 


in ^ 
10.fi 


17. J 


'•4 


11 1 

12.3 


5.5 


1 1 

7.3. 


30.8 


100.0 


1.72 


2 13 

■ •All 


i n 
4.0 


11 £. 

11.6 


lo.O 


lit 
11.5 


10.0 


1 


1 1 
6.7 


32.i) 


100.0 


1.77 


2.17 : 




8.8 


16.0 


14.9 


10.8 ) 

/ 


' 8.8 


6.7 


32.6V 100.0 


2.20 


2.62 


6.7 


7.5 


23.2 


3.5 


2.5 


1.9 


5.1 


49.6 


100.0 


2.20 


■ 2.54 






14.0 


13,0 


1 T 

2.7 


1.9 


5.7 


49.0 


400.0 


2.23 


2.56 


2.9 




16.3 


12.9 


1 1 
3.7 


1 1 
I-' 


e 1 

,5.7 


49.2 


100.0 


3.09 




0.7 


1 1 


o.j 


4.6 . 


9.0 


4.5 


5<2 


67.6 


100.0 


2.93 


mm 


ow 


1.3 


5 J 


.5.3 


0.7 


6.0 


S.B 


67.0 


100.0 


2.94, 


" i 


0.5 


1-1 


5.1 


5.3 


8.5. 


5.9 


6.7 


67.0 


100.0 


3.01 


V 


1 n 

1.0, 


1.5 


7.0 


3.6 


5.4 


6.8 


7.1- 


67,0 


100.0 


2.83 


MM 


1 n 

1.0 


1.0 


3.8 


6.5 


5.5 


5.9 


9.7 


66.6 


100.0 


2.85r- 




o.e 


0.8 


3.2 


6.7 , 


6.1 


5.9 . 


9.4 


67.0 


ioo.o 


2.47 


- 


b.2 


7*1 


£ b 
0.0 


B.l 


1 i 

7.4 


5.0 


1 A 

7.9 


50.9 


100.0- 






J.O 




0.0 ' 


J.O 


9.3 


1 i 
7.4 


0.5 


50.6 


100.0 


,2.36 


. - 


1.2 


7.6 


7.7 


<J.5 


9.1 


7.4 


6.8 


50.6 


100.0 


2.85 




0.9 




10.9 


6.3 


1.4 


3.1 


7.9 


64.7 


100.0 


, 2.(9 


mm 


0.9 




9.3 


6.4 


5.4 


4.1 


10.1 


62.9 


100.0 


2.71 


mm 


n C 

O.b 


0.7 


7.0 


0.5 


K 1 
5.7 


4.4 


9.0 


63.3 


loo.q 




0 


















4 


3,02 




1.3 


1 0 

1.0 


5.0 


4,0 


0.5 


5.3 


1 J 

7.4 


67.0 


100.0 


1 Ai* 

2.84 




0*9 


1 1 


4.3 


t 1 
5.3 


1 n 
7.0 


5.9 


b.5 


66.1 


100.0 


2.85 




0.6 


1.7 




6.0 


6.9 


5,9 


. 6.6 


(6.3 


100.0 


1.96 




7.1 


9.6 


17.9 


9.3 


9.5 


4.5 


5.7 


36.3 


100.0 


1.93 




4.7 


10.4 


15.5 


11.6 


9.3 


6.B 


4.0 


37.7 


100.0 


1.97 


mm 


1.9 


8.6 


13.7 


15.5 

t 


11.0 


6.9 ^ 


4.7 


37.7 


100.0 
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T^le 4. Distribution of School-Aged Qiildren by Five-Year Average Inoome/tfeeds 
Ratios (For accmBS I and III) , by Selected Demographic Grovps 



Ptrcehtage 
of All 

School-Age Unadjusted Adjusted* .00- 
nmiiriCtoic tirom) Children Mean Mean .49 

TPtAL POTOAnON 100.0% 

XncgM I 2.76 — 

IlKXM III 2.61 — 



Rac».of Bead 

White ■ 

XncGM I 
.IneoM III 

Black 
Inconc I 
InCGM III 



80.1 



15.2 



3.03 
2.86 



1.53 
1.51 



2.90 
2.74 



2.16 
2«04 



Ptve-Year Average Income/F ive-Year Average Needs Ratio 

2.00 

.50- .75- 1.00- 1.25- 1.50- 1.75- • or 
.74 .99 fl.24 1.49 1.74 1.74 More 



1.6 
0.7 



0.1 
0.0 



10.1 
4.8 



2.6 
2.5 



6.2 
5.2 



3.5 
2.4 



16.5 
17.2 



6.2 
6.9 



3.9 
4.6 



13.8 
14.0 



6.2 
7.9 



5.4 
6.7 



10.1 
13.7 



7.4 
7.2 



7.4 
7.1 



5.9 
6.4 



8.0 . 
9.2 



8.4 
9.9 



5.8 
6.6 



^1.8 
60.4 



70, 
68. 



26.5 
24.7 



• TOTAL 



100.0% 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0. 
100.0 



ERLC 



Incone t 
Inccine III 



4.7 



2.12 
1.93 



2.32 
2.11 



0.0 
0.0 



18.4 
15.6 



19.9 
22.5 



6.5 
10.0 



11.8 
10.5 



8.5 
6.7 



33.6 
33.4 



100.0 
100.0 



Age of aead 
Under 25 
Inccne I 
Incone III 



2.0 



2.0O 
1.93 



2.32 
2.21 



2.5 
0.5 



5.1 
4.8 



5.3 
5.5 



7.9 
10.8 



14.0' 
16.4 



16.6 
11.0 



7.0 41.6 

8.1 43.0 



100.0 
100.0 



25-44 
Ineone I 

incane III 



64.8 



2.78 
2.61 



2.72 
2.56 



0.9 
0.2 



1.6 
1.3 



5.5 
4.9 



.6.3 
6.3 



6.6 

8.7 



7.8 
7.5 



7.4 
8.8 



64.0 \ 100.0 
62.3 MOO.O 




4S-64 31.7 
Income I 

Ineone III ^ 

65 or More 1.4 
Income I 
Irkcome III 



Education of Head 
5 Grades or Less 5.8 
Income I 
Incane III 



2.82 
2.68 



1.57 
1.63 



1.22 
1.25 



2.87 
-2.72 



2.70 
2.64 



1.63 
1.63 



2.4 
1.2 



19.0 
12.6 



9.5 
5.4 



4.0 
4.2 



15.9 
14.9 



19.3 
19.6 



7.8 
5.8 



5.7 
7*9 



23.9 
22.1, 



5.4 
7.4 



13.6 
12.0 



20.4 
24.5 



4.7 
5.5 



11.3 
13.4 



4.7 

6.8 



6.4 
6.6 



0.1 
2.5 



5.0 
5.2 



9.2 
10.4 



8.6 
7.7 



5.3 
4.6 



60.1 
58.9 



25.8 
28.9 



11.9 
11.8 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0% 
100.0 



6-11 Grades 
Incane I 
Income III 



35.2 



2.03 
1.97 



2.16 
2.09 



2.9 
1.2 



3.7 
3.4 



8.^ 
6.9 



9.2 
10.6 



11.6 
14.6 



13.1 
12.4 



10.6 
11.3 



40.8 
39.2 



100.0 
100.0 



12 Grades 
Income I 
Incane III 



20.3 



2.71v 
2.59 



0.3 
0.0 



0.8 
0.6 



4.8 
3.5 



3^3 
3.8 



5.1 
6.1 



8.3 
8.3 



7.3. 
8.3 



■f70.1 
69.5 



100.0 
100.0 



12 Grades Plus 
Additional Training 22.6 

Income I 

Incane III 



3.27 
3.06 



3.10 
2.91 



0.0 ' 
0.0 



0.1 
0.1 



2.5 

2.3 



* 3.0 
2.9 



3.0 
3.3 



2.9 
3.0 



7.7 
9.6 



80.7 
78.7 



100.0 
100.0 



College Degree, 

or Mpre 
Income I 
Incane III 



14.4 



4.56 
4.11 



4.28 
3.86 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



l;o 

1.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.3 
0.3 



2.5 
3.9 



96.1 
94.7 



100.0 
100.0 



Not Ascertained 
Income I 
Income III 



1.6 



1.90 
1.B4 



2.31 
2.21 



0.0 
0.0 



0.9 

0.2 



22.6 
19.4 



15.3 
8.7 



6.9 
22.3 



7.7 
6.2 



21.4 
22.6 



25.1 

20.5 



100.0 
100.0 



Sex-Marital Status 

Married Couple 83.0 
Income I 
Income III 

Unmarried Female 15.5 
Income I 
Incane III 

Unmarried Male 1*5 
Income I 
Income III 



2.95 
2.77 



1.78 
1.77 



2.08 
2.31 



2^86 
2.69 



2.21 
2.15 



2.83 
2.67 



1.1 
0.5 



4.2 
2.0 



5.0 
1.4 



1.5 
1.6 



4.3 

3.3 



15.8 
15.9 



13.9 
1.0 



4.8 

•5.3 



^3.2 
|.4.0 



5.8 
18.0 



5.5 
7.3 



9.3 
10.4 



13.1 
14.0 



7.4 
7.0 



7.8 
8.9 



2.1 
2.2 



10. 
11. 



2.5 
2.6 



67.7 
66.0 

/ 

31.1 
30.7 



52.5 
52.3 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
10 



100.0 
100.0 



35 



52 



T&ble 4. (Ooitimied) 

Percentage of Five-Ye ar Average Inca ne/Pive-Year Average Needs Ratio 

Ml • ' £wr 

School-Age Unadjusted Adjusted* .00- .50- .75- 1.00- 1.25- 1.50- 1.75- or 

Degpgraiphic Group Children Mean Mean .49 .74 .99 1.24 1,.49 1.74 1.99 More .TOTAL 

Region . * 

Northeast 27.3 

Incoie I . 2.99 — 0.0 0.3 5.9 6.0 6.7 W.O 7.1 67.1 100.0% 

InccBie III ^ 2.83 — ' 0.0 0.2 4.1 7.3 8.0 6,6 . 8.0 65.7 100.0 

North Central " 29.4 

Incane I 2.89 — 0.0 1.4 4.3 3.3 7.2 7.9 3.4 66.4 100.0 

Incane III 2.73 — 0.0 0.5 ' 3.6 4.0 7.6 7.4 11.9 65.1 100.0 

South 26.5 

Income I 2.36 — 6.2 7.7 6.2 9.<» 5.7 7.9 7.3 49.4 100.0^ 

Incane III ♦ 2.23 -- 2.8 8.5 6.9 8.6 9.7 7.4 8.9 47.2 100.0 

west 16.8 

Inccwe I 2.80 — 0.0 0.7 10.0 6.0 4.2 6.4 8.0 64.7 100.0 

Incane III 2.63 — 0.0 0.2 7.4 8.5 5.# 7.3 7.0 64.1 100.0 

Number of Years Head , 

Had Disab i lity ^ ^ 

Zero * 68.9 " ' 

Incane I 3.06 — 0.7 1.1 3.0 3.8 4.6 7.2, 8.8 70.7 100.0 

Incane III 2.86 — 0.4 0.9 2.8- 4.1 5.8 6.8 10.5 68.8 100.0 

One 11.4 f . 

Incane I 2.42 — 1.3 3.7 8.4 6.7 7.0 8.1 6.0 58.8 100.0 

Incane III. * 2.31 . — 0.9 3.2 8.4 6^5 8.9 7.3 7.1 57.6 100.0 

"V S 

TWO 6.5 ' ^ ^ 

Incane I 2.06V i,6 3.2 14.3 12.2 14.7 9.3 3.4 41.2 100.0 

Incane III 2.01 — 1.2 3.4 8.5 11.6 21.7 9.1 6.1 38.4 irfo.O 

Three 4.3 ^ 

Incane I - 2.09 — 12.4 3.6 11.6 14.7 7.1 5.2 5.1 40.3 100.0 

Incane I 2.03 — ^ 4.8 . 8.5 12.9 13.7 9.9 4-4 4.0 41.9 100.0 

Four 4.3 ^ 

. Incane I 2.14 — 3.8 7.6 20.8 6.6 8.7 9.8 10.5 32.3 lOO.O 

Incane HI . . A 2.09 — 1.3 4.5 18.1 12.8 8.7 12.8 " 9.2 32.6 100.0 

Five 4.6 ■ ' 

Incane I 1.31 — 4.2"7.2 *18.0 22.8 12.4 5.5 7.5 12.5 100.0 

Incane III *' U39 — 1.2 16.3 10.9 29.9 14.2 7.3 5.5 14.7 JOO.O 
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■ Table 5. Mjosted Explanatory Pcwer (Beta^) of Selected Demographic Variables, \ 

For Different Measures of Inoare and Inootne/lteeds (Por Families ' " 
' Weighted l^Niliter of SchMl-A^ 

. ' . -A r , • . 

, . Number ot Number of 

_. ; Plve-Keat Flve-lfear IfeatB hm 

' Plye-yeor U/i- 1971 1971 Avenge Average Income I Incnmc lit 

1971 Average Income 1/ Incone It/ Income tncoincj/ Income Leos Titan Lean Than 

JDSEEL t-UCQiw I Needg HeeJg IlI | fN eedj ^ Hetda lII/Needg Needs Needs 

Demographic 2 | 2 , 2 2 2 2 2 2 

Variable MsM^SiiESBliMMMMIiiiM M Beta Rank Beta Rank Beta Rjnk 

■ ' . 

Education ' . 

of Head' .U4 (1) ..174 (1) .W8 (1) .153 (1) .153 (1) .178 (1) .186 (I) .072 (2) .066 (2) 

Race . .006 (6) .013 (J) .015 W) .025 (3) .023 (3) .025 (2) .035 (2) .085 (1) .097 (1) 

Sex-Harltal , , 
Status of 

Head .053 (2) .038 (2) .021 (3) .023 (1) .021 (4) .017 (4) .018 (4) .058 (3) .052 (3) 



Reglon-Clty , 

Size .033 (3) .034 (3) .023 (2)^ .027 (2) .027 (2) .023 (3) .028 (3) .033 (4) .035 (4) 
Family Ols- 

BbllUlea: .011 (5) .010 (6)' .014 [S) .016 (5) .015 (5) .013 (5) .014 (5) .025 (5) .019 (5) 

Aje of ' - 

Head .029 (4) . .018 (4) .010 (6) .014(6) .013(6) .003(6) .004(6) .002(6) .002(6) 



R^«.362 r2«.384 r2«.308 r2«.345 R^-,340 R^-.351 R^-.188 r'-.428 r'-.419 



Table 6. Correlation Coefficients of Different Standards of 
■ For All School-Aged Children 

' - ■ .,. ' 

. ' Flve-Year Five-Year 

1971 „ 1971 1971 Average Average 

Income I ' Income 11 Income III Income I IncomeMII 

♦ 

Less Than Less Than Less Than Less Than Less Than 
Needs Needs Needs Needs , -Needs,> 



Poverty 



Number 
of Years 
' Income I 
L^s Than 

^eeds 



' 19,71.1ticone I , 
Less Than Needs. 



.906 



.687 



■ .782 



Income II 
Less Than Needs 



.910 



.642 



.617 



. 1971 Income III 
' Less Than Needs 

Five-Year Average 

Income I 

Less Than Needs 



.583 



.5)2 



.876 



.673 



.879 



FiverYear Average 
Income III 
Less Than Needs 



.821 



Number of Years 
Income I 
Less Than Needs 



Number of Years 
Income III 
Less Than. Needs 



Table 7, . Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Stol-Age^ 

by Selecteji Deno^ Categories, for Dif feirent Definitions of Inoome 

. (Adjusted by Regression Using Categoi;ical Predictors) 

' ^, , ^ FIvHeir Flv«-lfear 

Per e go Un incoiul 1)71 Incow II 19?! Incoie III L«h Than Five- Uai Tlion Plve- 

Ocographlc SchSo, lied ^^f^'^^ J^gJ^L J^iJ^^ JjSL^^^ J^vc^dj 

iiiiailL miHL !^ ma 4!tei!l sdssi itel JiUui^ ^dJuatSil £iM AJIuitiJ 

TOTAL IM.OI .127 

I jaca 

Mhiti 80.1 ,076 .097 

Black 15,J' , ,396 .269 

Other . [ U : ,,,218 •' M74 



.157 



Agg of Haad , 

Under 25 ^ 2.0 .191 

. W.8 ,116 • .m 

<Hi 31.7 ,131 ,110 

65 or Hon ,448 .224 

Education of 

Head ; 

5 Gradei or 
" n teaa, > l*/ 
6ril Crndei 
12 Grades 20,^3 
12 erodes Plus 
Additional 
Training 22.6 
Collci;e Degree, 
• or Nortt U.4 
Not Asctit- 
talncd 1,6 

Sex-Mjrital 

flirr led Couple 63.0 

Uiiiiiiirrlid 

Fi'iitilo 15,5 
,ltarrldHale" 1.5 



.107 




.090 




.103 


r 


' ,085 




.053 


,073 


m 


.060 


.047 


.069 


,030 


.048 


.355 


.262 


.302 


.226 


.379 


.285 


,347 , , 


.269 


.218 


.181 


.163 


.161 


.197 


.134 


,168 
» 


.118 


.174 


,140 


.167 


.138 


.130 


.107 


. ,108 


.090 
.079 


.OX 


.113 


.078 


.090 


.079, 


.097 


.064 


.108 


'•.090 


.099 


,086 


.142 


.119 


.113 


.095 


.375 


.151 


.311 


.127 


.406 


,127 


.354 , 


.101 



.468 
.190 
.083 


.364 
.155 
.087 


.427 
.162 
.072 


.319 
.127 
.079 


,341 
,144 
.057 


' .242 
.113 
.066 


, .527 
,0M 


) .400 
.110 
,069 


.471 
.115 
.040 


.354 
.081 
.048 


.052 


.091 


.030 


.069 


.030 


.065 


,027 


,073, 


1 

. .024 


.067 


,006 


.081 


.000 


.072 


.000 


.060 


,000 


•H71:- 


.000 


.063 


.205 


.098 


.194 


,093 


.056 


-.027 


,235 


.126 


.197 


.101 


.081 


.092 


,065 


,076 


,054 


.063 


.069 


.080 


.055 


.065 


.347 

,374 


.302 ^' 


f .316 
.277 


,263 
,218 ■ 


,263 
.277 


,221 
,234 


,286 
.241 


.232 
.163 


.244 
.109 


.196 
.047 



tdb\e7i, (Ontinied) 



■'I ' 

P^TCintage 

/of All 
effiojraphic Sjthool^Agcd 
Category ^ Children 

Family 



Flve.yrtr Five-year 

Average Income I Average Income II 

Leu Than Five- Less Than Five- 

yea r Average Mi year Average Needs 

Ur-' Oiv^ 

a djusted Adjusted adjusted Adjusted ad jus ted Adjusted adjusted Adjusted adjusted Ad JiiSte d 



1971 Income I 1971 Income II 1971 Income lit 
Less Than Needs Less Than Needs Less Than Needs 



School-Age Child 






















Hequiring Extra 




















f 


Care 


1.4 




,037 


.069 


.035 


.061 


.019 


.057 


.014 ' 


.051 


Head Oliablid 


ll.I 




.279 


.290 


.235 


.214 


.165' 


.29^ 


.223 


.225 


.167 


■ Other FamHy 




V 




















Hember ' 
























Disabled 


9,2 


.228 


.161 


.208 


.140 


.195 


.140 ' 


.2191/ 


.135 


.172 


.100 


^ Dliablliclii 78.0 


.085 


.101 


.069 


.084 


.060 


,073 


,.064' . 


.082 


<035 


.071 


ltifilon*Cicy sue 
























Northeait, 


















« 






900,000 or 
























More 










«UfU 


|Uj<t 


nM 


AM ' 




' A5^ 




North Cincral, 
























SOOiOOO or 
























Hon , 10.6 










.UJO 


ni^ 


fl&V 

.VvJ 


068' 




058 


Souths SOO.OOO 
























or More 


y 


ilOi 


ino 


171 


inn 




OA? 


Ail 


n7? 


.1*9 


057 


Vest. SOO.OOO. 
























or ^ri 


6.9 




117 

.11/ 


.1^4 


117 
.lu 


AQl 






n77 


'041 




Northeait^ 
























lOO^OOO- 


























4.9 


nm 


inA 


OA? 


ini 

tlUi 


AAI 
■ UO/ 


inn 


171 


170' 
.l/Y 


MO 


,190 


North Central, 
























lOO^DOO-'' . 


























7.4 




mil 


/ ,U04 


.U03 


AAl 
.,U34 




nA7 

.11^4 


Mk 
^UOO 


nio 

.UJ7 - 


AM 


Souch, 100^,000- 
























• 499,999 


6.2 






lU 


AAA 
(U04 


111 
.111 


AKI 


121 
.111 


AA^ 


,lwO 


070 


...^t^'esc, 100,000- 


























4.0 


.123 


.096 


.078 


.043 


.078 


.052 


.130 


.103 


.108 


.083 


Northcaiit, ' 
























25, 000-99. 'J99 


4.! 


.lis 


.158 


.115 


.160 


.083 


.117 


.023 


.078 « 


.000 


.056 

i 


North Centralt 
























H»O0fl-99,999 


4.0 


.044 


.113 


M 


,110 


.044' 


.096 


.020 


.086 


.020 


i081 


South, 25,000- 
























99,999 


S.4 


.20* 


.159 


.188 


.140 


.163 


.126 


.234 


.U8 


.2n' 


.159 


k'ist, 2S,000- 
























99,959 


].0 


.0S9 


.09} 


.059 


.095 


.059 


.087 


.000 


.031 


.000 


.031 


Northcau, . 


f 














1 








' 24,999 or Laii 


1,6 


.019 


.120 


.079 


.118 


,079 




.000 


.039; 


.000 


.035 


Noith Central, 
























24*, 999 or Leii 


7.4 


.162 


.233 


.074 


.143 


.061 


.122 


.084 


.162 


.034 


.104 


Soiith, 24,999 • 
























or Usi 


lO.S 


!253 . 


.194 


.245 


.193 


-.206 


.164 


.253 


.187 


.234 


.176 


Vest, 24,999 
























or Leii 


2.9 


.205 


■ .161 


.137 


.099 


.089 


.219 


.208 


.190 


.187 



Table 8. Proportion of Disabled School -Aged Children in Poverty 
'For Different Definitions of Income 



> 


Percentage 

of All 
School -Aged 
Children 


1971 Income I 
.Less Than 
Needs- 


1971 Income II 
Less Than 
Needs 


f 

1971 Income III 
Less Than 
Needs 


Five-Vear 
Average 
• Income I 
Less Than 
Needs 


• 

Out of -School 
Because fif 
Dlsabllilx 
(in 1971) 


o.3r 


.337 


1 

.337 


> 

.322 


•.351 


Requires Extra 
Care Because 
of Disability 




.090 


.089 


.083 


.093 


No Disability 


. 96.5 


.128 


.107 


.090 


.104 


Not Ascertained 


1.2 ' 


.079 


.079 


.t)79 





TOTAL 



lOO.OZ 



.127 



.107 



.090 



.105 



Thble 9. Distribution 
^ Incxxne wets Less 



P«rc«ntag» 

of All 
School- A g«d 
i ^i ; |phi^ OrPtip . CM Idren 



106. Ot 



of School-Agad Childr^ by the Nuirber of Years 
than Needs (For InocmBS 1 and III) by 
Demographic Groups 



TOTAL POPOLATIOK | 
IncoMi t 
tncoM tll 

Met of H»ad 

t. Whie« 80.1 
IncoM I « 
' IneooM III 

Bl«ck IS. 2 

IncoM I 
IncoM III 

OCh«r 4.7 
Inco«« I 
IncdM III 

Af of H»«d 

lender 23 2.0 
ZncoBw I 
IncoM III 

25*44 ' 64.8 

Incoaa I 
IncoM III 

45-64 31.7 
Inco«« I 
IncoM III 

6S or Mor« I. '4 
Incoa^ I 

. tncoi*?<« III 

Education of Head 

5 Grades or Lass S.8 
Income I 
Income lit 

6-11 Grades 35.2 
Income I 

Income tll — , 

12 Grades ^ 20.3 

Income I 
Income III 

^i&rodes Plus 

Addl clonal Tralalng 22.6 

Income I 

Income III ^ 

.1 

Collage Degree, 

^: br More- 14.4 

Income t 
t' Incoiue III 

Hoc Ascertained 1.6 
Incoae I 
Income III 



Average Muaiher of 
Yeara In Poverty 
Uoedjuated Adjusted 



.63 
.53 



.33 
.25 

2.06 
1.84 



20 
08 



1.07 
.95 

.52 
.43 

.77 
.65 

2.27 

i.oa 



2.66 
2.31 

.92 
.79 



.39 
.29 



.22 
.17 



.04 
.02 

1.42 
1.12 



.44 
.35 

1.54 
1.39 

.93 
.87 



.90 
.79 



.60 
.50 

.67 
.57 

V95 
,76 



2.00 
1^69 

.72 
.61 

.44 
.34 



.45 
.38 



.40 
.34 

.86 
.65 



number of Years Income Less thsn Wesds 
Five four Three Two One^ Nona 



4.6 
).l 



1.3 
0. 7 

21.9 
16.4 

4.6 
1.2 



3.6 
3.2 

3.2e- 
1.9 

6.4 

4.6^ , 

30.5 
24.x 



30,1^ 
19.2 

6.2 
4. 7 

2.3 
1.6 



0*9 

0*1 



0.0 
0.0 

2.3 
0.7 



3.4 
2.6 



2.2 
1.1 

9.4 
9.7 

4.2 
5,9 



6.1 
6.6 

2.4 
1.9 

3.5 

4.9 

U.3 



9.3 
15.6 

4.8 
3.7 

2.7 
0.7 



1.3 
0.6 



0.0 
0.0 

18.1 
7.4 



3.5 
3.5 



1.8 
1.7 

8.7 
10.4 

15.1 
11.2 



7.2 
6.0 

3.0 
3.3 

i 

4.0 
3.9 

5.2 
0.0 



15.4 
9.0 

4.9 
5.0 

1.8 
2.5 



1.5 

2.1 



0.6 

0.0 

4.6 
15.0 



4.5 
4.7 



11.1 
10. 1 

7.6 
12.7 



6.6 
5.1 

4.4 
4.2 

4.1 
5.3 

13.6 
9.1 



10.1 
15.9 

7.9 
7.3 

2.4 

3.0 



1.2 
1.5 



18.1 
8.0 



7.5 

7^0 



6.3 
5.5 

10.6 
11. 0 

19.3 
19.4 



29.9 
24.2 

8.1 
7.0 

4.7 
5.6 



12.4 
12.8 



11.9 
11.0 

11.5 
11.5 

6.3 
4.6 



5.5 
4.5 



I.O 
0.6 

8.0 
17.9 



76.5 
79,1 



85.4 
87. S- 

38.4 

42,4 

49.3 
49.7 



46.5 
54.9 

78.8 
81.6 

75.7 
77.2 

33.4 
142.7 



23.2 
29.2 

64.9 
67.8 

84.5 
87.6 



89.6 
91.2 



97.9 
99.0 

48.9 
51.0 



TOTAL 



100. OZ 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



100.02 
100.0 

100.0 
100. 0 

100.0 
lOO.O 



lOOvO 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

lOO.O 
100.0 



Sex*Hgtltal Statue 

Married Couple 83.0 
Income I 
Income III 

Unmarried Pammle 15.5 
IncoB* I 
Incoae ill 

Onm;arrietf Kale 1.5 
Income I 

Incomm ill ' 



.43 
.35 

.68 

.43 



1.42 
1.19 



.49 
.41 

1.38 
1.17 

1.05 
.88 



2.2 
1.5 

16,7 
10.8 

10. 2 
10.2 



2.5 

i.a 

7.2 
7.5 



3.0 
2.4 

6.2 
8.1 



13.1 1.4 
0.1 14.5 



2.7 
3.5 

13.3 
10.9 

12.7 
3.0 



7.0 
5.7 

10.1 
12.9 

8.7 
18.3 



82.6 
85.0 

46.5 
49.8 

53.9 
54.0 



100.0 
100.0 

lOt.O 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



6 



ERIC 



42 



Nor(hf>aat. 

ItlCOMV I 

InroMcf tit 

IncoM t 

Incoin tit 

South ^ 

InccNM t 

IncMM ItT 

IncoM I 

InciMM lit 

NiMibcr of T*«r» 
Wad Dt»aMHty 
2«ro 

IncnsA i 

Inco«i« III 

One 

IflCfMM I 

IncoM III 

Two 

IncoM I 

IncoM III 

Three 

IncoM I 

Incowm III 

four 

^ Incone I 

Inrnm« III 

rive 

tncoM I 

IncoM III , 



Tercentflfv 

. of AM 
School -ARfKl 
Chlldrrn 



27.1 



21. h 



26.5 



16.8 



6B.9 



11.4 



6.5 



4.3 



4,3 



4.6 



Table 9^^ jOpnti^ 



.1. 

Avernge Niimhrr of 
Y e n rn I n Povipr ty 



.3/ 

V 

.30 
.29 

i.n 

1.03 

,68 

.52 



.33 
.28 

.80 
.71 

1.14 
■ .84 

1.61 
1.40 

1.50 
1.13 

2.31 
1-89 



Five 



Hm^ bar o f t eax 
Pour 




0.6 
0.4 



3.5 
1.6 



2.1 
1.4 

. 5.4 
4.5 

4.6 
4.2 

18,3 
10.0 

7,9 
6.8 

23,9 
13.7 



3.9 
2.5 



1.3 
1.0 

4,7 
3.9 

9,3 
1.7 

4*7 
10.6 

16.0 
9.0 

9.6 
11-2 



10. 



3.4 
5,2 



2.2 
2.2 

8,1 
10.1 

10.0 
9,7 



12.0 

11.3. 
15,1 



'5.1 
5.6 



6,6 
5.5 

4,5 
3.4 

5 9 
i 12.3 



10.9 
12.8 

IB. 2 
21.0 



83,4 
86,6 



TOTAL 



0,0 

*0 



100,0 
100.0/ 



64,1 100,0 
66.4 100.0 



73.8 
79.5 



85.7 
87.6 

72.7 
73.6 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



58. 
64. 



2 100.0 
7 100.0 



48,0 
52.3 



100.0 
100,0 




6o 



ERIC 



43 



L/ 



6i) 

ERIC 



Tab! 10. Adjusted Explanatory Power (Beta^) of Selected Demographic Variables,^ for Whether 
, School-Aged Children Are in Poverty, Defined by Different Measures of 'income 



Measu res of Poverty 



Flve-lfear Average Flve-lfear Aveyagi 
, J Income I Less Income III Less 

IWl Income I 1971Jqcome II 1971 Income III Than Flve-lfcar ^ Than Flve-^ear 

^m^f^^^ii ^esfl Than Needs ' L'esMii Needs ' Less Than Needs Average Needs Average Needs 

Variables 'V-lTi „ , . ; — — ' " 

~ , J!H M l«tfl^ Rank Beta^ Rank Beta^ Rank ' Beta^ Rank 







IJ) 


rt CI 

.031 


/I V 

(1) 


M 


(1) 


.064 


(1) 


.082 


(1) 


Sex-Harltal 
Status 


,053 




.050 


(2) 


M 


(2) 


.033 


(3) 


i .029 


(«) 


Education of 
Head 


.040 


(2) 


.036 


F 

' (3) 


1 

.026 


(3) 


.061 


(2) 


.060 


(2) 


Reglon-Clty 
Size 


.021 


(5) 
r 


1^.019 


(5), 


'.015 




.030 


< (4) 


.035 


■ J 

0) 


Family 

Disabilities 


.030 


(4) 


.025 


, Wo . 


.014 


|(5) 


.024 


(5) 


!oi2 


(5) 


Age of Head 


.002 


(«" 


.002 


'(6) 


.001 


(6) 


. .001 ' 


(6) 


.001 


(6) 


* 


r2 


.259 


r2. 


.267 




.212 


R2. 


.319 ' 


r2. 


.315 



4 



6' 



Table 11. Comparative Classifications of School-Aged Children 
, in Poverty for Different Definitions of Income 



, ■ (1) 

: Percentage of AH . 

School-Aged Children 

. . ■ Who Were in Poverty _ 

by Row 

Income. J)efinition -. Definition of Income 



Percentage of Column (1) NOT Poor by Different Column' 
Definitions of Income (Figures in Parentheses Are 
Percentages Computed' on the TOTAL Population of School- 
Aged Children) ' 



(2) 
.1971 
Income 
' I 



(3) (| • (5) (6) 

1971 m Five-year Five-Year 

Income Income; Average ^ Average 

II III . Income I * Income III 



1971 Income I 



1971 Income II 



1971 .Income III 



12.7!!: 



lOJ 



9.0 , 



M 0.0 

(0.0) 



0.0 , 
(0.0) 



16.0 
(2.0) 



0.0 
(0.0) 



29. Z 
(3.7) 

15.7 
(1.7) 



34.4 
(4.4) 

,32.7 
(3,5) 

32.7 
(2.9) 



47.5 
(M) 

41.8 
(4.5) 

40.9 
(3.7) 



Flve-Year Average 
Income I 



10.5 



20.4 
(2.1) 



31.4 
(3.3) 



42.2 
(4.4) 



20.2 
(2.1) 



Flve-Year Average 
Income III ■ ' «^ 



8.5 



21.2 
(1.8) 



26.7 
(2.3) 



37.2 
(3.2) 



1.3 
(0.1) 



Table 12, Suhnational Correlations Between Different Measures of E^jverty 

(Bor 16 Urban-Begion Groups) , > 

I 



5-y«ar S-fear 

Nunber of' 



Heasures of 
Poverty 


^ 1971 
Incone I 

Less Than 
Needs ' 


1971 
IncoM II 
Less Than 

Needa 


1971 
Income III 
Leas Than 

Needa 


Average 
{ocone I 
' 1^88 Than 
Needs 


'Average 
IncoK III 
Leaa Than 
Needs 


Nunber 
fears Incone f 
Less Than Needs 


i 

1971 Incona I 
Uis Than Needs ^ - 


T 

.905 


.824 


,853 


.794 




1)71 Incone II 
LeBi Than Needs 




— . 


.959 


a809 


,m 


,9Q9 • 


1971 IncoM III 
Libs Than Needs 






- 


.79* 


.795 


.883 


Flve-Kear Average 
Incone I Liis 
Thaii Needs 








mm 


.983 


.962 


Flve*Year Average 
Incone III Less 
Than Heedl 












.950 * 


Number of Kears 
^ Incone I Less 
Than Needs • 




t 


• 






\ 


Nunber of Yeirs 
Incone III Less 
Than Needs 




i 











.933 
.935 

.939 

. 

.987 



/ 



I^lel3, Oorre: 

:■ ■ f ■ 



#Goefficients Between Different Measures o: 
and Poverty; All Faniilies 




m IRCOM I 

Mil IncOM IV 



rWt-Y«it kt%xi\% 
. Incow 1 

rtvfYur Aviri|i 
lACoai IV 

n^u^i A^i(i|i 

htm V 



lt7l IncuM IV/Niidi , 
I 



Avirisi Incow IV Ncidi 



Nuiibflr of hill htm 
1 Uii UtiQ Mdi 

Ittubir oi Yiiri Incon 

IV till Ihln ilteiii 

)l\iftbir .o( Yiiri UfiOK 

V liii rtiVi Httdi 



Un 197L 
Ikom Iacom 



- .Ml 



un 



I 



?lvi-Yiir rivi-Yiif rivi-Viir 
Aviri|i Aviaii Aviriii 
Imom Ircom Iqcom 





,m 


.fit 


.til 


,m 


.121 






,9)1 


mm 




.»0 






.Mi 



iin iin . im 

luoN lacM IwoM 

1/ IV/ »/ 

Jk^ Jluk JSiii 

.IM .»< .ill 

.121 .12] .101 



m .120 ,lii^ 



.10] .7ir .)7i 

.m ,m .?« 
.??> .?» ,m 



^ .»] .ii] 
» ,»] 



i«ui|i lnci|i Antili 

IicoM Ikw Ikom 

1/ IV/ V/ 

,H1 .7(4 .»? 

,m ,m M 

■ni .73) .m 



,MI .1)1 .lu 
,«(' .IK .102 

.1]] .III .ill 



.Hi ,W M 
.1^0 .114 .106 
■»10 .«U .i20 



.») .ft] 
- .«) 



lakir Imbit luibtt 

OtTiiri ontiti Of Tun 

Imoh Imom IncoM ' 

1 IV V 

Uli Ltii loit 

Him Thin Tlitn 

Niidi feoJi 



-.JJt 
-.]» 
•iML 



•.»l 



-.11] 



-.400 

.v^427 
-.411 



•.])] 
•.Ill 



•.MJ 



-.406 
-.4)1 
-,i]4 



.») 



-.)07 
•.}24 
•.)22 



.))) 

.401 -rfl4 •.)(] 
,400 -.'404 •■3» 



•.)27 
-,]i2 
-.1>2 
-.)U 
-.390 



.909 



72 

ERIC 



73 



m> 14. of Asscciatio (Eta2) of %rio«8 Dacgnfhic VamUes 
With Different Measures of Incxxe, All FaniiU^ 



Dnographic 
Category 


1971 
Incoael 


1971 
Income IV 


1971 
Incone V 


Hear 
Average;/ 
Incogie I 


Hear 
Average 
Incone IV 


5-year 
Average 
Incone V 


Labor force status and 
ocofiatlon of head 


* 

.313 




.303 


T 

1 


.315 


.301 


Education of wife 


.261 


' .277 


' .276 


.A 


.272 


.268 


Bducatlon of head 


.192 


.196 

■ 0 


n 

, .197 


.210 


.215 


.215 


Occupation of wife 


.183 . 


.199 : , 


.196 


.169 


.184 


.180 


Wife's amual work hours 


.162 


.178 


.175 


|147 


.162 ' 


.157 


Marital status of head 


.147 


.165 


.163 




.160 


.156 


6n of head 


'•.116 


.128 ' 


.124 


.112 


.122 


.119 


Age of head 


.106 


.108' 


,098 


.110 


.111 


.099 


Head had disability 


.079 


,084 'i 


.079 


. .084 ■ 


.089 


,083 


Nutber of children In 
household age 0-17 


.053 


.065 1 
i 


.060^ 


i 

.042' 


. .052 


.045 


City size 


.041 


,045 


' .0441 


".047 


.052 


.050 


Race of head 


,026 


. ,028 


.030 


.033 . 


.035 


.038 


Region 


.016 


.019 


.020 


.019 


'.023 ' 


.025 


One^r family 
oofosltlon change 


.004 


• 

.004 

1 


.004 


.001 


.001 


.001 


Nuiber of years head 
h«] disability 








.120 ' 


.126 


.117 



Plve^ar faii'lly * 
ccnpoeitlon change ' .148 .166 ,165 



i 



I^le 15. Level of Association (Eta^) of Various Demographic Variables with 
Different Msures of Incone/Ms and Nunter of Years in 
Poverty, All Families 

Five-year Fivt-Year Plve-Yw of Vears of Years of Years 
1971 1971 1971 Averaje Average Averan ' Inocra I Incxxie IV Income V 
Incane Inootne Uxxxne Incone loocne InooneV. Less than Less 



Dfiflpgraphic Cato a ozy 
Labor force status ard 



I/toai IV/Heedg V/Heeds Vtjeeds ly/Heeds V/tods 



flaeds NKdfl 



occupation of head 


.224 


.212 


.198 


.208 


,200 


.185 


.160 


.153 


.111 


Education of head 


.187 


.193 


.191 


.204 


.212 


..207 • 


.147 


'.148 


.137 


Education of wife 


.144 


,.144 


.139 


.147 


,149 


.141 


.114 


.116 


-093 


OccupRtlon of wife 


.084 


.064 


.078 


M 


.077 


.070 


.064 


« f 


.048 


Nifi|i annual kork hours 


M 


.05( 


.049 


m 


,047 


^ .040 


.061 


.059 


.044/ 


llead had disability 


.056 


,o;s 


.050 


.058 


,057 


.051 


.097 


k 


.074 


Sex of head 


.042 


.041 


.03? 


.040 


.039 


.034 


.053 


.050 


.037 


ilqeof heed 


.042 


.032 


.030 


,034 


.027 


.025 


,036 


,032 


.015. 


Nuiter of children in house- " 
hold between ages (W7 .040 


.047 


.053 


.042 


.049 


, .056 


.036 


.042 


.043 


Race of head ^ 


.038 


.044 


.049 


.046 


.053 


.059 


.080 


.079 


.097 




.029 


.032 


.031 


.034 


.03ff 


.035 


.034 


.034 


.023 


On^year faiilHr 
OQrfX)6ltion aian^e 


.004 


.0^4 ' 


.004 


.002 


.002 


.002 


.001 . 


,001 


.000 


:Ni^r of years head 
V 1^ disability 








^078 


, .076 


.067 


.140, 


.133 


.102 


Five-year famly 
cofosltion changn 








.044 


.045 


.040 


.064 


.061 


.047 



0 



Table 16. Distrj 



Deitto<r»iphlc Croup i 

TOTAL POPULATION 
' Incone I 
Income V 

luce ot Head 
Whic« 
Iacom« I 
Incoa< V 




Other 

Incone I 
Incone V 

Age of Head 
Under 25 
Incone I 
Income V 

■ 25-44 

Incone I 
« Incone V 

45-64 

Incone I 
In<;oae V 

65 or More 
Income I 
Incone V 

Sex and Marital StaCus 

of »cjd 

Married Couple 

Incomu I ' 

Incom'i V 



Unin;irrl«d F«;.-nale 

fiiccine I 
Itu'cmu V 

Unmarried Male 
Income I 
Income V 




>ution of-^elected Denograjiiic Groips by 1971 
Ratios^ for^Inoomes I and All Families 

19 71 Incoffic/Noedti Rjtloa 



Percentage 



of Total 
Population 

100. OZ 



86. 9Z 
10.4 
2.7 

2.0 
39.1 
38. tf^ 
20.8 

67.9 
23.8 
8.3 



.24 



0.2 
0.0 



0.3 
0.0 



0.2 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.2 
0.0 



0.2 
0.0 



0.1 

o.a 



0.5 

0.0 



0.3 
0.0 



"725- 



1.3 
0.3 



0.8 
0.2 



4.9 
1.2 



1.1 
0.8 



1.8 
0.0 



2.8 
0.7 



0.9 
0.0 



.50- 
.74 



2.6 
2.0 



1.9 
1.2 



8.8 
8.5 



2.2 
2.0 



0.3 
0.4 



1.3 
1.0 



2.1 
1.9 



6.2 
4.2 



1.2 
1.0 



6.3 
4.6 



3.3 
2.5 



.75- 
.99 



4.7 
4.0 



3.7 
3.1 



11.7 
10.6 



8.9 
8.5 



3.8 

0.7 



4.2 
3.5 



3.5 
3.5 



7.9 
6.3 



3.2 
2.3 



8,7 
8.5 



,5.3 
5.3 



1.00- 
1.24 



4.7 
5.2 



4.0 
4.1 



10.2 
13.5 



4.8 
8.1 



9.7 
8.1 



3.5 

4,9 



3.6 
3.6 



8.4 
8.4 



2.9 
3.7 



8.3 
8.5 



8.9 
8.2 



1.25- 
1.49 



5.7 
5.4 



5.x 
4.6 

9.4 
11.1 

10.1 
8.2 



.8.4 
13,4 



4,4 
5,0 



3.8 
4.3 



11.0 
7.6 



4.3 
4.2 

8.2 
7.4 

"9.1 
9.6 



1.50- 
1.74 



4.9 

5,7 



6.6 
5.i 

7.1 
7,1 

5.9 
8.4 



4.0 
4.7 



9,4 
8.6 



3.6 
5.1 



7.:^ 

7.5 



8.1 
5.8 



.75- 
,99 



5.3 
5.6 



4.8 
5.2 



7,9 
5.9 



6.1 
6.3 



4.9 
4.8 

6.6 
7.7 

4.7 
6.2 



2.00 
or 

More TOTAL 

~f 

70.7 iqp^OZ 
71.7 100.0 



74.8 100. OZ 

76.0 100.0 

39.7 lOOiO 

38.8 100,0 

59.0 100.0 

58.2 100.0 



67.0 100.0 

66.1 100.0 



77.1 100.0 

75.2 100.0 



76.6 100.0 
^776.0 100.0 



4^ 100.0 
57.6 100.0 



78.9 lOO.i^ 

78.6 100.0 

51.3 100.0 
55.0 100.0 

59.4 100.0 
62.4 100.0 




Education of Head 
5 Grades or Less 
Income I 
Income V 

6^11 Grades 
Income I 
Income V 

12 Grades 
Income I 
Income V 

12 Grades Plvis~ Addltlooal 

Training 

Income I ' * 
Income V 

' College Degree, or More 
Income I 
Income v 

'Not Ascertained 
Income I 
Income V 

Disability of 'Head 
No Disability 
Income I • 
Income V 

Disability 
Incomi! I 
Incone V 



6.7 
36.8 
17.9 

23.9 
13;5 
1.2 

77.2 

22.8 



0.5 
0.0 



0.4 
0.0 



0.2 



0.0 
0.0 



0.2 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.2 
0.0 



0.5 
0.0 



5.6 
0.8 

1.8 
0.6 

0.4 

0..2 



0.6 
0.0 



0.0 
0.2 



0.0 
0.0 



0.5 
0.2 



4.0 
0.8 



14.1 
U.4 



3.5 
2.6 



1.3 
0.9 



4.1 
U.O 



-X- 



1.3 

0.8 



7.1 
6.2 



16.4 
15.1 



6.8 
6.1 



3.0 
2.3 



1.6 
1.0 



0.7 
0.4 



6.5 
6.5 



2.9 
2.5 



10.8 
9.4 



10.4 
16.9 ' 

6.5 
6.6 

3.9 
4.0 



2.5 
2.9 



1.8 
1.0 



4.1 
8.6 



3.1 
3.6 



10.0 
10.5 



8.3 
10.0 



9.4 
8.0 



3.6 
4.4 



3.2 
3.2 



1.3 
1.7 



4.0 
1.8 



4.6 
4.3 



9.2 



9.1 
8.4 



7.9 
9.8 



2.9 
3.6 



2.6 
2.7 

1.4 
1.3 

2.9 
9.3 



4.1 

5.0 



7.5 
8.1 



7.5 
7.8 



28.1 
29.5 



100.0 
100.0 



12.4 
9.1 



4.6 
4.9 



7.5 
8.0 



55,9 100.0 
58,3 100.0 



80.4 
79,8 



85.9 
86.0 



66.1 
"64.6 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



92.9 100.0 
93.3 100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



78.8 100.0 
78.7 100.0 



43.4 100.0 
47.9 100.0 



EKLC 



50 



73 



I 




of Selected Denograj*iic Groups by Five-Year 
Rat&c*r for Incxmes I and V, All Families 



.25- 
.49 



.50- 
.74 



.75- 
.99- 



1.00- 
1.24 



1.25- 
1.49 



1.50- 
1.74 



2.00 
1.75- or 
1.99 Mora 



TOTAL 



TOTAL POPt'LATIOW 
Incuott I 
1^ . intomu V 

Mca of Head 

IncoM I 

IQCOM V 

. Inpostt I 
IncOQtt V 



OChcr 

lOCOM 

IneOM 



100. OX 

66. 9X 
10.4 
2.7 



0.0 
0.0 



0.1 
0.0 

0.1 
0.0 

0.0. 
0.0 



0.6 
0.2 



0.3 
0.0 



3.9 
1.6 



0.0 
0.0 



.2.4 
1.5 



1.6 
0.8 



9.5 
7.4 



0.8 
0.8 



4.0 
3.6 



3.0 
2.2 



U.4 
14.0 



8.2 
9.4 



4.2 
4.6 



3.3 
3.6 



10.8 
12.0 



8.5 
8.6 



5.1 
5.3 



4.4 
4.5 



10.7 
12.1 



4.9 
5.0 



5.1 
5.9 



4.8 
5.7 



9.0 



5.5 
6.3 



5.3 
5>9 



6.5 
9.1 



9,. 2 
11.6 



72.8 
72.5 



77.2 
77.3 



39.8 
36.5 



59.5 
55.7 



100.0 
100.0 



100.02 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



Jmm of Head 
Under 25 
lacoM I 
locoaa V 

Z5-44 
lacoM I 
lacooM V 

45-64 
Incooa I 
XncoflM V 

65 or More 

Incooe I 
Income ^ 

Sex and Marl cat Status 

of V.'- vi 

.^tarried Couple 

Tnconc 1 

Income V 

Unoarried Female 
Income I 
Income V 

Unmarried Male 

Income I 
Income V 



2.0 



39.1 



38.0 



20.8 



.67.9 



23.8 



8.3 



0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.1 
0.0 

0.2 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.3 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.4 
0.1 



0.6 
0.3 



1.2 
0.2 



0.1 
0.0 



0.8 
0.6 



2.0 
1.8 



6.4 
2.7 



-J, 



1.2 
0.3 



0.9 
0.0 



1.1 
0.8 



6.0 
3.2 



2.6 
2.5 



5.3 
4.4 



2.6 
2.6 



3.9 
3.3 



6.7 
6.0 



2.3 

2.0 \, 

8.1 

7.8 



6.3 
4.7 



4.7 
6.3 



3.1 
3.7 



2.9 
3.7 



8.8 
8.1 



2.7 
3.1 



8.2 
8.4 



5.3 
6.5 



7.6 
8.9 



3.6 
4.8 



3.7 
4.1 



10.1 
8.2 



3.6 
4.2 



7.7 
8.0 



9.4 
^6.6 



13.2 
16.3 



4.5 
5.7 



4.8 

5.4 



6.3 
6.4 



/ 4.4 
4.8 



7.1 
8.6 



5.6 
7.5 



8.4 
.15.8 



5.7 
6.5 



4.9 
5.4 



6.3 
6.9 



4.8 
<5.8 



7.1 
7.4 



6.9 
8.0 



60.6 
48.2 

79.4 
76.1 

77.0 
76.1 

54.0 
61.6 



80.6 
79.2 



54.2 
56.4 



62.9 
64.1 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100. 0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0. 



100,0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



Education of Head 

5 Grades or Less 6.7 
Incooe I 
Income V 

6-11 Grades 36.8 
Income I 
Income V 

12 Grades 17.9 
Income I . 
Income v 

12 Grades Plus Additional 
Training 23.9 
|| Income I 
^Ome V . 

College Degree, or More 13.5 
Income I 
Income V 

Not Ascertained 1.2 

Income I 
Income '/ 



0.5 

*0.0 



O.l 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 

0:0 



15,5 
8.8 



3.1 
2.1 



0.8 
0.6 



0.3 
0.1 



0.0 
0.0 



0.1 
0.1 



18.1 
20.4 



5.3 
4.4 



2.5 
1.3 



1.1 
1.3 



0.3 
0.1 



9.9 

6.4 



12.5 
13.1 



6.6 
7.3 



2.6 
3.1 



1.4 
1.7 



1.1 
0.6 



3.5 

5 1 



10.0 
11.8 



8.8 
9.2 



2.7 
3.7 



3.8 

5.0 



8.1 
8.7 



8.8 
9.6 



4.4 
4.5 



2.0 
3.1 



0.7 
0.9 



1.9 

11. 4'' 



5.7 
8.4 



8.2 
7.7 



5.2 
6.2 



3.7 

6.0. 



1.5 
2.6 



11.4^ 
4.8 



26.9 
27.5 



58.1 
59.4 



81< 
80 < 



89.1 
86.5 



95.5 
95.3 



69.3 

67.1 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



7 100.0 
7 100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100 . 0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



■v/ 



79 



51 



ERIC 



DeaoKraphic Crow 

HwM>er of Years of 

Ptsability of Head 
None 

Incoae 1 
Incoae V 

One 

IncoM I 
Incoae V 

TVo 

IncoM I 
Incoae y 

Three . 
XncoM I 
IncoM V 

Four 

IncoM 1 

Xncose V 
rive 

Incoae I 

IncoM V 



Percentage 

of Total 
Population 



59.5 



11.9 



6.8 



5.6 



7.6 



Table 17. (Continued)^ V 

— _ Plve- Y<ar Average Incowe/M<ed> Ratioa 



8.5 



.00- 
.2» 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.1 
0.1 



0.0 
0.0 



0.1 
0.0 



0.8 

0.0 



.25- 
.49 



0.3 
0.1 



3.5 
0.8 



1.2 
0.2 



1.6 

0.2 



.50- 
.74 



0.7 
0.4 ' 

1.4 
0.6 

3.2 
1.6 

1.6 
2.1 



6.7 
3.3 



11.8 
8.2 



.75-^ 
.99 >• 



1.2 
' 1.3 

3.4 
3.3 

3.6 
3.5 

6.6 
6.5 



12.0 
8.3 



15.7 
14.2 



1.00- 
1.24 



2.0 
2.2 



3.2 
3.6 



7.4 
7.4 



8.7 

7.7 



7.6 
11.8 



13,0 
.12.9 



2.9 
3.2 



5.2 
4.8 



6.3 
7.4 



7.6 
8.4 



9.0 
7.8 



14.2 
15.0 



3.7 
5.1 

5.2 
4.5 



8.8 

7.2 



7.5 
6.3 



n.8 

12.3 



5.0 
6.6 



5.t 
5.9 

5.1 
5.3 



8.1 
8.7 



5.8 
7.8 



5.7 
8.6 



6.4 
6.4 



84.1 
81.9 



76.2 
77.7 

62.1 
64,0 

58.6 
60.4 



46.0 
47.6 



31.5 
36.6 



TOTAL 



100.0 
lOO.O 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 




80 ' 



52 



ERIC 



Table 18. -Mjtisted Explanatory Fewer (Beta^) pf Selected Danographic^^Variables, , 
Ibr, Different Measures of Inocme and Incone/Needfe (Al^ Fujilies) ,' 

,j Nguberof Numter pfi 

• . ■ ' mt-im Fl^-reat : years Yeo'ti ' 

FlvHear 1971 1971 1971 Averito/ Average' Income I Incow III > 

^ " . . 1971 Average Income ll' IncoM II/ Income Inpourl/ Income Less - Than Less Than 

, . Income I Income I Meeds Needs Ill/Heeds , 'Heeds IIl/NetifB Needs ' N eeds .; 

Demographic i 

' Vadable Beta^ Rank to^ Rank Bet*^ M Ml^ M Mi^^ M Ma^ M Mi^ M 

Education' , . "^^ r ^^-Jfc ; 

dillead .117 (1) ,.129 (1)- .U? (1) , .1J2 (1) :i61 [\f^m (1) .176 (1) ,062 (1) .061 (I) 
Ai\ ' .003 (6)' >.0O6 {k) M (6) .013 (6) .013 (*r^0l3 (6) .01^ (6),( .033 (4) .045^(2) 

' ■ ■ ■ ' 

Se»iHarltaT ' • > 

Status of • > , , ' , , , ^ 

Head .090; (2) .083 (2) M (3) ,,025 (4)' .024 (4), .023,,, (4) .022 (3) :031 (]y .024 (S) 

Region-City . ' f , , , 

Size .032 (4) .037 (4) .022 (4) ,023 (3) .025 . (3) .026 (3) ...028.(3) ' .034 (3) .OfB (4), 

Disability ■ \ . ^ t ■ /" ' 

•of Head .013 (5) .016 (5) >017 (5) .022 (5) ^021 (5) ;.020 ' (51 ' J)J3 :.(.4) .037 (2) .0J2 (3) 

A'geof . • ■ . " ' . ■ ' •:. ■ 

Head- .036 (3) .043 (3) .0^9 (2) .056 "(2) .055 (2) .044 (2) .066' (2) .005 -(6) .008 (6) , 

■ . ' • ■ i 
•4 . R^- M .*15 ' IVm .317 R^- .314 I?- .3U R^- .3411 'VR^- .291-. R^- M'A:- 



I^le 19. Msiirei^f Association (Craraar's V and T&u B) Between 
Selected DenograpWc Variables and Various Measures of Poverty 



eaoifiraphlc 
Croup 

Race of Head 
Age of Head 



> 

m 

Incone l/ 
Needs 


^owe V/ 
tf, Ne«da 


Flve-Year 
Average 

Income 1/ 
Needs 


Five-Year 
Average 

Income V/ 
Needs 


Number 
of Years 
Incone I 
leas Than ' 

Ne^ds 


4luiber 
ffof Teart 
Income V 
Less Than 
Meeds _ ^ 


0.19 


1 

0.21 ' 




0.26 


0.21 


0.23 


0.16 (-0.17) 


'0.11 (-0.10) 


0.15 'hJ6) 


0,11 (-0.08 


)|0.n (0.11) 


«.10 (O.OJ) 



, 'Stitus of Hesd 0,21 



0.18 



0.20 * O-.l? 0.19 • 0.16 • 

Eduction of Head 0.20 (0.33) 0.19 (0.32 ) 0.22 (0.36) 0.21 (0.34) 0.18 (M). 29) 0.| (-0.27) 

^""Sl 0,36 (-0.33) '0.32 (-0.29) D.2r' (^).34) 0.18 (-0.29 ) 0.17 (0.30) 0.15 (0.26) 
;Aau B's ar^ iii^parentheseaif 



Table, 20. Perqentage of Various Oejiographic Groups which Wfere 
. Fbi: Various .Meastires of Poverty, All Families ■ 



'»t»oir>p|iU Orput 

i o( llti( 

lUck " 
Othtif 

■ lln;j<f » 

(fr oUir 
Son o( lUij 

KurUd 

Dlvorctid 
One-)f«ir riilljf 



mi m 

hrrinUii IWfli* I li<;oM \i ; Mom H 

ofTuli) ^Uii1i|<f Li**THi!> UiiTHtn 

fogUliojj 



100.0 



-',:7T" Hud Sjio, but OiM|i 

tin UtU Mm liiid 
rmli VH« Ml Niid 
ii 1911 Still lA I 
boUbatiitvllii4 



m^m or lort 

(100,000 . W.W 

»,000 - }9,W9 
25>)0,-*M9f 

Under 10,000 
Diitilde Contlniiail 01 

Korth (ifiint 
Jooth ' 

V^' ..^. Outilde Gmtlfltfltiin 




10.4 

u 

I 

)«.) 

i.i 
11.) 
i.t 

].) 



0.1 

21.7 
'U.J 
M 
J.t 
D.i 
O.l ' 

ll.f 
».l 
IM 

17.1 

o.r 

]2.l 



i 



.oil 

t" 

.Ot7 
.W 
.Ul 

.OU 

,m 

.OH 
.1(0 

.0)1 

.111 

.011 
.Ot) 
.IH 

.11) 

.Ul 



.01) 

.100 

.11) 



.Oil 
.D«l 
.071 
.0«i 
•Ul 

m 
m 



I 



.07) , 

.u« 
.00 
.000 

,0(1 

M 





.04] 


: .070 


.0(5 




.204 


1)1 

't Ait 


111 


M 


.012 


M) 


.041 


M 


.060 


.164 


aoi 


.Oil 


4 

' *040 


.Ul 


All 


.0)1 


M 






.m 


\ ' .14? J 


.122 




.101 


1240 






.ON 


.041 


.102 


.100 


.221 


.12; 


.05) 


.024 


.0)8 


.03) 


.070 


.0)1 i 


.004 


>04) 


.0(9 


.063 


.120 ' 


.084 


.m 


.121 


»ooo^ 


. 


.o)V 








;i5) 


< .111 


: iON 
•(iOQ 




.0)2 


.0]« 


AV 


.10 



Aviriii 

Llll 

rivi-tikt 



Aviri|i 
Ui« YhiQ 



^ Av«ri|i 



V 



Kuibir Ihiibir ,11'*^'' 

sfTiii. ^«lYifti ofyiiii 

IiiMM l;,.;fUce)ii IT IocomV 

llll tbu ^Uiil'.|lii|) Uil Thll 




.OK 

,w 

M 
.lU 

.011 
.170 1 
.0711 



.071 

.0)7 
.111 



.070 
.0(« 
.071 
.1(1 

.m 
.1)1 

.00 

.0)7 
.171 
.0I« 
M 



,07i 

.0(7 
.111 



:o(( 

Mi 



.OK 

.11] 

,021 
.0(2 
.110 

.071 1 
.200' 



Mi 

.pl7 
Ml 



.fj 
.21 

.(0 

■A} 

.11 
.!( 



i 



.17 
.)( 
.11 
.0 
1.11 



.() 

.0 

.Ml 



.12 
.12 
.(] 
.11 



.17 



.(0 ^ 

1.00 

.(? 

Ml 



.(J 
.74 



.70 
.2) 
.)( 
.St 

.» 
.70 

.21 
.(( 
.il 
.31 
Lit 



.(0 

.(I 




Table 20. (Continued) 



'VP-:-. 



4^ 



ftrcinlili 
of Toll I 

|0JwUlllM 



Mitt'ot tklUim il 
ttMiHoU htMM 



0' 



If 



li^r rorci Si4(iii m4 

^()t >.up,itjon ol l te>4 
Frolr.truiiil, iPclmlciL 
K.iiMg<r«i Ufllrjiilfi ^ 

CUiUal lAtl Silii 10.) 
Cr4(iii6n «i4 ham 

Ul^dr»N ind S«rvlci 

« r.iiiivri Aid riri M|ri. 



lO.t 
2.1 

i.i 



mil DU M %\i 





5S 

Ikiitiun of wHi ^'^^rv « 

• JirhicrorliM v'J'^ 

• Ml Gradtif' . M.l 

tultiini 
toilvRt D«|riii ftrltoii (•) 



Uii Ika 



IlCtM llf , 

Um tliia 



m 



AMIilt 

heoM 1^ 
liii Tkii 
riM'Yiir 
Aviri|i 



Aviri|i 
Uii Thii' 
fvinii 



flvi*Tin 

Uii nii 
Hvi'Tiir 

Aifitigi 



■ ; 

AHrl|i Avniii Aviiiii 
lluitir , Mir IMbir 
o( Yiifi " i( Yuri §«( rein 
Iftcoii I hcoM If ^ \mm V 
Uii Ihu Uii tltu Uii Thii 



* »,l 


.0)0 


.011 


■on 1 


.011 


.011 


•Oil 


.41 


.)! 


.14 




.0)1 • 


.Oil 1 


.0)1 


.Oil 


.00 


.14 


.» 


.11 


u.r 


m 


.0)1 ' 


.on 


.011 


.Oil 


M 


.11 


.11 


ii 


.0)i 


,0M 


" .OM 


.0)1 


.0)1 


.0(1 , 


.)) 


.» 


.11 


).i 


.1(1 


.III 


.1» 


.oil. 


.oil . 


.011 


.11 


.11 


.)i 


}.( 


.11) 


.]» 


.11) 


.Ml 


.1)1 


.1)1 


M 


' .11' 


.1) 


'I.I 


.M 


.»! 


.1» • 


.1)1 


.1)1 


.100' 


1,)1 


1.41 


1.11 






.HI 


.111 


M) 


.1)1 


.441 


1.01 


i.tl 


l.N 


0.) 




.Ml 


.)» 


.11) 


.ill 


.)» 


i.)4 


Ml 


i.N 



.001 

.004 
M 
.011 
.011 
.041 



.019 



.160 

.on 

\m 

.044 
.011 
.001 
Ml 
.014 

.012 

.on 
.oit 

.04) 
.077 
.140 



Mi 

.02) 

^012 

M 



.12) 

.201^ 

.OOfti'" 
.141, 



.001 

.004 
.011 
■Oil 
.01) 
.0)0 
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Table 21. Distribution of Selec±ed Demographic Groups by Nunnfaer 
of Years Inoome Was Less than Needs, for Inoores 
I and V, All Families 
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Adjusted Explanatory Poweil (Beta ) of Selected Dekogjiphic Variables, for Ifliether 
Families Are in Poverty Defined by Different Measures of, Income ' 

1 . . ' ' 
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